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T'S WEW 


Ite Hobby Club House 


Where You Can Meet Your Fellow Hobbyists 


Since a large part of the thrill of any 
hobby is exchanging ideas and experi- 
ences with others interested in the same 
pastime, the publisher of PROFITABLE 
Hossies is offering subscribers a new 
service to help you become better ac- 
quainted with others across the country 
who are enjoying your hobby. 


The idea is not our own, but is born 
of countless requests from readers say- 
ing, “How can I correspond with other 
stamp collectors, wood carvers, fishing 
enthusiasts, doll collectors—or perhaps 
gardeners.” 


Such requests seemed to indicate a 
strong demand for the exchange of hob- 
byists’ names and addresses, and we 
feel this new department, which will 
appear in the magazine each month, is 
the answer. In The Hobby Club House 
you may list your name and address 
under your own hobby classification. 


Just for example, the following fictiti- 
ous listings show sample headings and 
names as your own can appear. 


MODEL TRAINS 


MR. JOSEPH BDOAKES, 321 North Elm Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


KNITTING 


nag EDITH JONES, 624 West Oak, Nameville, 
0. 


OLD GUNS 
am. ALFRED STUMP, 847 Broadway, Middletown, 
ont. 


Since The Hobby Club House is to be 
a service department the only cost to 
subscribers’ will be a nominal fee to 
cover clerical and typesetting expense. 


As in any club house you'll be able 
to trade, exchange or sell the products 
of your hobby to correspondence friends. 
You can pick up new ideas, techniques 
and angles on your hobby. You can 
gain information on a new hobby from 
those who are experienced—and not to 
be forgotten is that you'll be making 
dozens of new friends who share a vital 
interest in your hobby. 


To list your name where it will bring 
you a hobby correspondence and mail 
friendships, just send your name, ad- 
dress and hobby along with 50c, for 
each issue in which you want your list- 
ing to appear. Of course, like many 
hobbyists, you may have more than one 
hobby interest. In this case, give us the 
various hobbies under which you wish 
to be listed, with 50c for each one. If 
you wish, you may send payment for 
two, three, or more months at a time, 
but send your listing TODAY, in order 
to begin receiving hobby mail soon. 


We'll be seeing you—“at the Club 
House”! 


umn Drolitalle HOBBIES cascscn 


Department HC 
24th & Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 

















Hobby dt 


we PLEASED that so many of 
you write to us to say that you 
like the friendly spirit of our magazine, 
because when our publisher, John E. 
Tillotson, started PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
almost two years ago, one of his pri- 
mary objectives was to publish a maga- 
_zine that was entertaining and informa- 
tive, but above all, friendly and un- 
pretentious. The spirit of friendliness 
is never more abroad in our land than 
at the Christmas season. During this 
holiday time, every one of us here at 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES would find real 
delight if we could drop in for a 
friendly Christmas visit with all of you 
who read our magazine, write for it, 
and help us by telling us what you 
think is good about it and how it could 
be improved. Since we can’t tell you so 
personally, all of us associated with 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES are taking this 
means of wishing you a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy, and most of all, a 
peaceful New Year. 


OU’VE SEEN several articles and 
short pieces by Dick Hutchinson 
of Alhambra, California, in recent is- 
sues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and this 


month you'll find on page 16 another 


article by this writer-craftsman, entitled 
“Albums Worthy of Your Treasures.” 
Judging by what he has written for 
us, we decided that Dick Hutchinson 
was the sort of man that hobbyists 
would just naturally find interesting. 
So we asked him to write something 
about himself that we could relay to 
you. Here it is: 

“I was born on a little old farm 
down in the Mohawk valley near Utica, 
New York. There were six of us boys, 
and edch of us had a sister, making a 
family of seven mischievous young- 
sters. 

“I guess I was born with a desire 
for learning, and with an ability to 
observe, a fortunate, although destruc- 
tive trait. I dissected every toy that ever 
fell into my hands just to see what 
made it tick. 

“Unfortunately my education was 
limited to grade school. However, I 
managed to work my way through 
business college (night school) and 
several seasons of manual training 
night school. I spent my evenings for 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ARTICLES 


Pottery Partnership 
Tiny Christmas Harbingers 
Albums Worthy of Your Treasures 
She Populates Shop Windows 
Disclosing Beauty Hidden in Rocks 
Creating Fashions in Felt 

Mary McCourt Anderson and Dorothy Moskntah 
Animals Painted to Order 
Hats Out of the Game Bag 
Restoring Antique Beauty 
Dolls That Can Take It Eillen Saatea 
Durable Christmas Tree Ornaments.......... anette Catherine Hathaway 
Riding a Sequin Hobbyhorse Mary Ellen Bellah 


Lyn Harrington 
Hazel I. Shull 
Dick Hutchinson 
Julie Arnoldy 
Frances P. Reid 


FEATURES 


Earn by Teaching Your Hobby 
How To Make an Album 

How to Make a Screwball Cap 
...Mary McCourt Anderson and Dorothy MacIntosh 
Turn Old Boxes Into Gift Containers Mrs. John Birdsall 
Make a Little Chair for a Little Girl William H. Freeman 


Who Invented It?.: 
A Gathering of Angels Marguerite Pohle 
Leta Schaefer Wierson 


Two-in-One-Doll 
An Old Hat Becomes a Bag Dorothy M. Clark 


Bertha Bennett 
Dick Hutchinson 











DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 

This Hobby World 

Along the Hobby Book Shelf 
Hobbying in Washington 


Collecting Is My Hobby 
Pursuing and Preserving Pressed Glass....Evelyn Johnston Kiser 


Hobby Parade 


Hobby Town Meeting 
Creative Crocheter 
Combining Two Talents 
Cedar Craftsman 
Painted Perfume Bottles 
Feeding the Fastidious 


This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 

















David Gunckel 


Margie Welch 
Frances Grimes 41 
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ide HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP — ‘te A 


DEAS e MARKETS @ EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 





The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space, All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 
include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 
once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AMAZING PROFITS selling nee. initialed, 
ivid Buckles, Belts, p Badges, Tie 
Holders, Flexible Cap Bands, 2, 000 emblems to 
oose from. Repeats. Write today. Speci 
Outfit Offer. Hook-Fast Company, Box 480-PH, 
Roanoke, Va. 


HOME WORKERS wanted to hand-spin Angora 
Wool. Either Sex. House of Angora, H 12, 
Springfield, Tl 

INFLATION CAN BE BEATEN! Disabled a 
eran offers special Christmas rates on ma: 
subscriptions. Request list. 50 EXCL SIVE 
Christmas folders with name imprinted plus 
envelopes ONLY $1.00. Paulruth’s, 2102 73 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ANTIQUES 


I WILL BUY all kinds of antiques in any con- 
dition. Mrs. Henry Uphans, 155 Locust St., 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 
ANYONE can oe Reet textiles! “Barbee’’ 





























book TEXTILE P G for $1.40. lains 
easy method. No rin talent required with 
even intricate designs. Make your own or 


soley we. astime. Also our weekly pub- 
lication STENC CIL OF THE WEEK — 
—— ‘en for cutting and colorin - By 
design. Yearly subscription only $7.00, 
wit single 5 twenty cents. Subscribe 
now. Edw: Moore Co., 1409 4th Avenue, 
San Diego 1, 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS. Hand painted in 
natural colors. Card table set, white a 
re} fringed, cloth 39x39, napkins 13x13 
$5.0 aid. Washable, specify color. Send 
— ice list of other items am tekie 
Stable Stu o, Lucille Paulsen Artist, 1715 So. 
St., Alhambra, Calif. 


SWEDISH, MEXICAN, NORWEGIAN and 
Pennsylvania Dutch Tracing Designs. For paint- 
ing, needlework. Easily transferred onto wood, 
fabrics, etc., with carbon paper. Four large 
sheets of Designs, different sizes in each set. 
Color Guide, Instructions, $1.00 each set. B. C. 
— 5822-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MAKE SEA fart. EARRINGS irs, ‘All 
Ce ae Shells, every dion supplied 
rh Ege gony $2 ba pictures. '—e~ van e, 

our cost $2. postpaid. A 7 
trated Instruction Book on Shellersf: 
Jewelry and Novelties, FREE, oy - Durkg 
Shell Studio, Dept. 45, Bay Pines, Florida. 


BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort- 
ment of old ee, oofies, —_ ond Tinger 
buttons for $1.25. e folio “ 

Button Collectors Guide,’”’ $1.00. © BR 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


COINS 


COINS —A fascinating hobby, collect Indian 
Head Cents, 25 a $1.00, Lincoln Cents, 35 
for $1.00. Also buy coins. Victor pomenrder, 
185 Kneeland ont » New Haven 13, 


BECOME COIN DEALER. Interesting. Profit- 
able. Price List 25c (Refunded First Order). 
Indian Penny Free. Instructions For Beginners 
$1.00. Nelson Coin Exchange, 11 West 8th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMMEMORATIVE HALF-DOLLARS—Colum- 
bus, Washington, et ene Cléveland 

$1.50 Ea. ustrated — Catalogue “ge 
Coins, 25c. Norman Shulvz, Salt Lake 9, Utah. 


























COLLECTIONS 
RARE PETRIFIED WOOD. 5 Y 
Ibs., $2.50. Postpaid in U. 
Childers, Dublin, Texas. 
CONTESTS 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where, write Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, A Alabama. 





$1.50; 10 
Mrs. Carl 











BICYCLES 


BUILD A CHILD’S ATTRACTIVE rumble 
seat for your bicycle from an orange crate. Com- 
plete plan, introductory price 25c. From copy- 
righted series, uilding Useful Items from 
Orange Crates.’’ Drafting Service, 924 E, 23, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles an valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win your 

! Enclose 3c stamp. National Contest Bulle- 
tin, Box 2685 H, Miami 31, Florida. 


DOLLS 








BOOKS 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, lowa. 





HOBBIES BOOK “How to Make Money with 
Hobbies”, 60 Pages packed with exciting ex- 
periences, ideas, plans for making your recite 
really profitable. $1.00 Postpaid— 

free details. Write, Star Publications, 207 rie 
vestment Bldg., Dept. H, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BOOKS ON HOBBIES. Send 3c for list—stating 
your hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











HAND PAINTED HANDKERCHIEEFS, 35 and 
50 cents each. Mrs. Joseph C. Smeltzer, P.O. 
Box 241, Millington 1, New Jersey. 


LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. No 
special skill needed. Complete illustrated letter- 
ing course containing 21 simplified lessons. 
$e 00 postpaid. Art Instruction Studios, 47 
23rd Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. 


STATIONERY—HAND DECORATED, every 
sheet. $2.00. Pine Cone Tallys, also Oak Leaf 
and Acorn Tallys, $1.00 dz. prepaid. Lovely 

E =4 Irma Walters, Hobby-Crest, Ludington, 











HAND PAINTED SCARES, original floral de- 
Elian Jes washable. Pastels and white, $3.00. 
Jessup, 5647 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 





29, Il 
STENCILS—READY CUT, Fabric Pactes for 
Profit or Hobby. New Fall Catalog of 150 De- 


sign Blouses, Scarfs, Household 
Linens, etc. Solve your Xmas problems with 
this FREE Booklet. Home Art Studios, 617 
Mulberry, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


HOW TO a gwd hmeagee § TEXTILES 
the book cov teur and professional 

methods. Illustrated 7. 00. Alby Studio, 1374 
E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. (Stamp brings 
art material catalogues. ) 


cena tagy HANDPAINTED Organdy Lunch- 
Also aprons, $2.95 om 5 eee 
Mrs. C. T. Wilhelms, S$ on, Ilin 


s for Ties, 








UNPAINTED PLAQUES and STATUES, Ic 
up. Variety of sampies $1.00. Free list. 

sent on request. Henri’s Industries, 1141 ‘Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


MONEY FROM WOOD SCRAPS. Woodcraft 
Projects, Lovers Lane, Gainesville, Texas. 








SiAR1 A BUSINESS of yours own. Do Chen 

ille work in your home! Chenille bed: 
spreads, rugs, robes, wo het, dolls, aprons, 
curtains, etc. We sell m: chines, sheeting, yarns, 
patterns. All materials “a oe Any quan- 
tity. Write: Sims Textile Co., “The Chenille 


Center,”” Dalton, Georgia. 


EARN MONEY SELLING NAMES by mail. 
Free details. Matthews, 214H Thompson St., 
Buffalo, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL 15” HAND FINISHED DOLL 
at the unbelievable ie $3.00. Dressed in 
owing colors with ruffled apron, lace-trimmed 
at, and so many lovely details they will make 
your girl, tot or teen, happy. Blondes, brunettes, 
with choice of dress color. Kay Deane, 5620 
East 21st Street, Kansas City 1, Mo. 


YARN BED DOLLS (Large) cute faces, hair 
— hats, pastel colors, $2.25 plus postage. 


Korta, 1000 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, 





Now. York. 


MA‘IERIAL FOR DOLL Clothes from Studio 
Costumes: Silk, Velvets, Metal Cloth, Lace, 
Sequins and trimmings. Shoe box full’ $3.00. 
Check with order. Studio Bazaar, 1020 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


DOLLS—Cheery smiling lente . hente. Collec- 
tors’ items or treasured gift. Poo ag fea- 
tures, soft, stuffed bodie: 

Price, $2.20 RPS N Sod Ghison, 3029 
Briggs Ave., 











DOLLS DRESSED-—In old or new costumes. 
Clara Snyder, Sheldon Rd., Creston, Iowa. 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
b order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
onn. 








900% PROFIT. Stamping dog tags, key-pro- 
tectors, Social Security plates. Arrington’s, La 
Grange 1, Georgia. 





BABY SHOES—No investment—Repeat business - 


—Regular —_ markup. Details write Sanfords, 
Box 881, Newark, | N. J. 


YEAR END SUBSCRIPTIONS renewals offer 
you big money as Bag ay subscription tepre- 
sentative. Send Book. Get started 
quick—work + at time. McGregor Maga- 
zine Agency, Dept. H 5, Mount Morris, Il. _ 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
nary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than 10 methods and other silvering data 
for only $1.00. Tes-Co. Enterprises, Box 189- 
PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 











CROCHETED SEMI DOLL figurines, shelf 
ornaments, pretty, new, different. Up to twelve 
inch size two dollars, over twelve inches, two 
dollars fi cents, supply limited. Mrs. Pearl 
Beadles, Ellery, Illinois. 


Pace pede ean pt DOLLS. Dressed in 

"; couple, $1.50. Send stamp 
for eae yg eee. . Discount to dealers. 
a Se Pulliam, 3214 Pleasant, Han- 
nibal, Mo 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous 
characters. True to e m 
hands, done in composition. it in au- 
thentic costume. Send for price list. Stamp 
lease. Lewis Sorensen, 874 — 5th Street, 
remerton, Washington, 








ople, fictional 
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DECEMBER, 1947 


WANTED: DOLL, PARTS, momeates dolls. Mrs. 
oe Blakesly, 2147 Coronette Ave., Dayton 
. 0. 





EARTHWORMS 


RAISE EARTHWORMS. Fascinating hobby. 
Big demand. Method , 50. Ree eae aoe 4 
hundred. Earthworms Unlimi 

2nd St., Yakima, W: 








GEM MAKING 


CELLULOID—New postwar, beautiful 
ment. Mottles, opaques, onyx, ro Used by 


assort- 


ring makers everywhere. One pound assortment 
sien approximately 30 sq. in. each. Price 
00. Please add 10c for postage. Craft Service, 
$37 University Avenue, Rochester 7, New York. 


JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 


UIN PINS WITH MATCHING EAR- 
GS, $4. (Gold chatelaine * 
pte heart chain.) Plain gutting, 1; 5 cae 
1.25; formal silver star, Guaranteed. 
une issue of PRO TABLE HOBBIES. 
Constance Olson. Cortland, Ilinois. 











GEM MAKING—Fascinating! Profitable! Free 
equipment catalog, or send 25c for com pte 
instruction apidary Company, 1545 

49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 


GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS: Handtooled Bags, _Billfolds, 
Ladies Leather Gloves. Felt Baby Sets, Bonnet, 
Shoes, Mitts, Blue, Pink or White. Write, i. &. 
Davis, Gen Delivery, McAllen, Texas. Gift 
Shops too. 


XMAS GIFTS. Bronzed waxed roses. 3 colors, 
gift boxed, dozen, $1.00 postpaid. Sm ig baby 
Sols” $1. 60. Lula Hughes, English, In 


APPEALING APPLIQUED or crocheted gifts. 
List for stamp. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 




















GREETING CARDS 


HOME WORKERS, New invention Bel-dri 
Floral cards tremendous + segs 9 Send stamp 
for particulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


HAND PAINTED CHRISTMAS CARDS—6 
original designs in color for $1.00. F. Pratt, 201 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, Mass. 


ORDER YOUR CHRISTMAS Cards early. An 
exceptionally fine box assortment $1.00. Post- 
paid. Christmas Gift Wrap assortment, $1.00. 
Also Everyday, Birthday nemeigggey rine A Sym- 
pathy, Baby Congratulations, 

nag rite Bc Bhs $1.00 postpaid. Gladys Pick: 
ett, Sparta, 


ee CARDS FROM “Helene” your 
rinted, 50 for $1.25. Order early. 
“Helene,” 7 1059 47th St., Emeryville 2, Calif. 














GIFT SHOPS ATTENTION! 1 dozen assorted 
handmade sequin earrings to sell at 50c. Orig- 
inal designs, popular, ¢ color combinations. Send 


Ce reeen ee 


SEQUIN PIN AND EARRING a Sw 
Popular horse pin, $1.50. 
Combs, $2.00 pr. Carefully bem og quality 
materials. Carded. Mary Ellen Bellah, Box 824, 
St. Jo, Texas. 


BEAUTIFUL EARRINGS—Two pairs for $1.0 
—Assorted colors. Carle, 91-04 77th 2 
Woodhaven 21, New York. 


BEADED CORSAGES, $2.50. Hattie Bennett, 
904 South Henderson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS — Assemblin; 
tume Jew merous assortment. "Rinne 














stones — Pearls — Cameos — Earwires 
tom ze. .00. Herber, 1360B Hicks, New Ins 
ity 


JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufac- 
turer, send Bae . and factory prices. 
Earwires, cli: + J, safety 
catches, ‘necklace ao 08, Mg a0 
ornaments, button 

settings, etc. Address P. 2 _— -» 6628 $ Kem 
wood Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


pore races NOVELTY BROOCH. Teen 

Only 69c postal note, no stamps. 
Pull i par wl gy Send 25c for photo- 
graph and uba Fulkerson, 715 Mag- 
nolia, Exce xa Springs, Mo. 


SEQUIN EARRING KITS, $1.00; Jewelry iim 
$2.00. Materials and directions included. 
— Olson, Cortland, [linois. 


A DAINTY little ceramic pl ag A to -— Pre 
give at Christmas time. $1.00 e: 
postene sae and handling. The 


banon, Ill 














Toit isc for 





HANDCRAFT 


CAMEO BROOCH, 50c, larger size, $1.00. Slip 
on earrings, 50c. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 





FELT NOVELTIES MADE AT HOME for 
Pleasure and Profit-New Sampler package con- 
tains pin holder, clever animal lapel gad 
bolero, bridge table cover, etc., patterns. - 
erous portions of Feit in ten colors, Feltex 
cement, assorted applique cut-outs, batten, book- 
it, he Pele chart. » delivered $1.25. 
elt Crafters, Feltcraft Dept., Plaistow 13, 





FELT FOR CRAFTS WORK, dolls, purses, belts, 
etc. Felt novelty and catalogue, one dime. Nov- 
elty, 390-A Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 








HOME-GROWN, Garden Fresh Herb Products, 
including herbs for seasoning for teas, herb 
vinegars, soup bags, bath bags, fragrant and 
closet bags. Please write for li prices. 
Ye Olden Craft Studio, 81 Union Street, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 








HOME CRAFTSMEN 


HAND CARVED Rocky Mountain Canary. 
Clever donkey costume pin, $1.00. Carl Deut: 
an, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


SEQUIN JEWELRY. Gold crosses, 
in, $1.00. Earrings, sgneee ten tria 
ae 00. State color. McC 
East 12th St., Sarasota, Florida. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERSHEEN, a protective, y and beck 
glossy finish. Adds ce to shading and 
ground of carved and tooled leather. Will 
crease your sales. 8 $1.00. ballon 
Hope Ranch Park, Senta Bashéra, Calif. 


LEATHERCRAFTERS! Send for free catalog 
of leathers, tools, UEP accessories. Kit Kraft, 
Dept. PH, 3203 shington Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 


LICENSE PLATES 





dant or 
ar, round, 
ullough, 212 














MISCELLANEOUS 
VISIT BEESON MUSEUM 
Seath Dedan Doles Cn Keone nr, ae 
Admission 31 cents. 
UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays 


y_ painted. ly Christmas 
ee. Ww woe” Oman, 642 P. dew oy St. Paul 











NAVIGATOR’S SEXTANTS, for Celestial ob- 
servations. Famous AAF Fairchild type Al0-A. 
Ideal for boatmen. etc. Regular $300 
—s for -_. $17. =. ith your sextant you 

e case, battery case, plastic discs, 
Fg i and inns) alone worth 
many times price, y -50. Slightly 
used. Aero +l Supply, Municipal Airport, 
Houston, Texas. 


FUNNY JOKE a 
puzzles, books. Latest 


magazine included oo z  lbe. "New Sobty 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


HAVE Denr? SHOES eae | for Christ- 
mas. a mountings. wogone peonsing- 
Write, Bronze Artcraft, 905 So. Chase St., R. 

7, Edgewater 14, Colorado. 


TRUE SECRET OF VENTRILOQUISM. —~ 
let free. William Quackenbush, Big Flats, N 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby Pub- 
lications. Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 


“BURN WATER”—Save $$$’s—Easily assemble 
your own Water Injector! Quickly convert any 
ene age airplane, tru ae _or 
motorcy: 
secret! CU FUEL CONSEMPTION. Greatly 
increases horsepower! ‘ovides Pi 
. Gives cooler, seule, cleaner motor! 
opyrighted Water Injection Manual, detailed 
Directions, Drawings, Installation In- 
structions, Fey = Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Newhouse Industries, 5941-A4 Hereford, Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 


fry oe ae ie a flavor you can’t beat! 
rin recipe. Marguerite 
Young, H nsack, ~4 << 





























(ILLUSTRATED) WHOLESALE CATALOG 
10c. B ins galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH., 
indlanenelte 1, Ind. 
VENTRILOQUISM method, 
brings oe BF ae Smith, toad 610, 801 
easter; Peoria 5, Iil. 
EARN MONEY AT whem rman colorful 


handsome jewelry! you. Free de- 
ae 2 Plastic Works, 712 Kimball. Danville 21, 
ois. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
one Sh John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 








OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, Fl 


Gastar: etc. oe 200 varieties = cash 
prices. Complete directory of ee 
and full instructions, $1.00 id. J. Kelly 
“Herbcraft,”” Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 


MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and house- 
hold secrets. Articles you can label and sell at 
BIG PROFITS. Big fw value, only 25c coin 
= stamps. Tes-Co., Box 189-PH, Wi Barre, 
a. 
FILL YOUR XMAS BOXES and Baskets with: 
Never-fail Ginger Bread—valuable, old southern 
recipe handed down—I have used it for thirty 
ears; delicious, ‘melt-in- -mouth.” Aj 

Sa wonderful vor; Cracker Jack, 
make. All three 

ollar bill. Eunice 
ashington, 


? ? 








eo rized ~~ a 
Cocager, “610 Pees 





OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
rane. Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New 
ersey. 





HUNDREDS byl ena Plywood _ Novelty 

Furniture — Ornaments — Silhouettes — 

Weathervanes _ Teesoues — Numerals— ace Crafts- 

men’s Books and Booklets—H 

Transfer Decorations—Other Lines. Large lus 

yee’ catalog. Write, Wo-Met Shop, burn, 
orgia. 


MACHINES, TOOLS 


Indiana. 


EARN EXTRA CASH for Holidays: Send bongo 
for sample Cameo Brooch and 





—, boxed and details for big 
mote Ne mk Allan, 17 Glenwood me B 
o 





NEW BAND SAW for home workshop or fac- 
tory use. Special, $14. ol Factory to you. 
Thousands in use. Circul Woodcraft 
Tools, 147 E. Lake St., iaianeanaiie Minn. 





HOMEWORKERS — $50.00, va $100. oo! 

weekly. ‘“Castwood Plastic” plaques, 

novelties; Material, molds, eee a 

(Sample —— Rub macs scottie mold woodent 
und castwood plastic with 


ashtr: 
lice id. Standard Art Pr ¥., 


supplies, $ -00 


1416-R7, Fletcher, Chicago. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 
MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 





Earth Science Digest—the newest most 
go _— in : ag 

‘or one year. Sample iC. 

Wate t. PH, Box a Omaha 3, Ro cstties. 


MOLDS 


WHITE LI go a for ae Se 
=e ot ! Safe! For home 


\ guar 2.00 00., Gallon, 95. Full 

Tratractons | : cn mang a 
25c. esc. Free ae order! Phat 

eat fe Supply Cs awe 


sane 1406 East 43rd 
(Continued on Page 4) 














(Continued from Page 3) 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


CHORD-O-MATIC, GUITARISTS Greatest dis- 
covery. Turn dial, desired chord instantly ap- 
pears. Over 1000 ‘chords. fingerings, etc. Easy, 
complete, $1.00. Trebb pK Loraine, Ohio. 


SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3.25. Music Boxes, 
Lucite Albums. Novelties of Distinction, 131 
West 42nd, New York 18, New York. 














NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


CHRISTMAS GIVE—Delicious canned chicken, 
jellies, 12 pints $11.50, other foods. Quilts, 
aprons, toys, rugs, crochet articles, infants 3 
piece sets, doili oilies, pot holders,-etc. Childrens 
crochet and handsmocked dresses, size 1 to 14. 
Infants layettes. Quilt pieces, package $1.00. 
Wanted Cuileess handsmocking. Illustrated cir- 
cular. Verah Fulton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


ORGANDY HOSTESS APRONS. White and 
astel. Decorated with textile paints, $3.00. 
uncheon and bridge sets. Guest towels and 
tray cloths. Mrs. L. A. Peatson, 1420 Jewell, 
Topeka, Kans. 


CROCHETED TABLECLOTH Pineapple De- 
sign. Mrs. Ernest Kristek, Verona, Mo. 


I MAKE TATTING. All colors. Prices 35c, 
50c, 75c, $1.00. Xmas a now. Goulding, 
1037 Elm, Manchester, N. H. 


APRONS FROM PRINT BAGS, belt, $1.00, 
bib, $1.25. Woven tholders, 20 . Angora 
Rabbits. Mrs. Oscar ike, Route 9, Topeka, 




















HAND LOOM WOVEN THROW RUGS, made 
from your prepared rags, size 27”x54”, closely 
woven. Guaranteed. ug Weaver, Box 384, 
Plymouth, Indiana. 


CROCHETED TEA APRONS: Lacy pineapple 
design, white, small, medium, or large, $3.00 
each. Crocheted butterfly chair set, $4.00. 2 
sets, $7.00, white beauties. Postpaid. Mrs. 
Edna Sutterfield, Craig, Missouri. 


CROCHET POTHOLDERS, each, 50c. 
kerchiefs with dainty crochet, each, $1.00. Miss 
Olga Brandes, 214 South Ave. J, Clifton, Texas. 


OVEN MITTS unbleached Sheeting with A 
plique and Embroidery 55c, ——_ print 35c, 
red or green print 30c. Cover —_——_ $1.25— 
$1.35. Size ? Color ? Postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Mrs. Alura Shaw, Waldport, Ore- 
gon. 


KNITTED BABY SOAKERS—$1.25. Mrs. Lott- 
mann, 2424 Akins, Jennings, Mo. 


PLACE YOUR CHRISTMAS orders early for 
tatted handkerchiefs and aprons, with Mrs. 
Briggs, Smithshire, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Lovely hand embroidered white 

— cases 42x36 inches, $3.00 pair. Three 
etter monogram 50c extra. Embroidered dresser 

scarfs, $2.50. Mrs. Gordon Blake, Willard, 
orth Carolina 























FOR SALE: Crocheted Bags and Hats $25.00 a 
set. Nettie Atkinson, 110 Division, Suffolk, Va. 


CROCHETED HAT PINS 35c. State Colors. 
Vera Lachelt, Janesville, Minn. 


ORDER FOR CHRISTMAS—Pillow Cases with 
crocheted lace—novelty sachets. S. Christianson, 
51 Mt. Washington Street, Lowell, Mass. 


FANCY CROCHETED BABY SETS, 100% 

wool, $5.00. gone $2.50, bonnet $1.50, 

bootees $1.50, with ribbons. Beautiful crocheted 
pA sg of mothproof wool, 50”x72”, shaded 
colors $75.00. Evelyn Morris, Alpine, N. Y. 











BABY BOOTEES—$1.50. Pink and Blue. Lovel 
doll hamm ony lor—75 cents. Lucia 
Andrews, Route 2, Box 38, i Hei 
Virginia. 


INFANT KNITTED MITTENS, $1.25. Agnes 
Leech, R. D. 1, Venetia, Pa. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


WALNUT TURTLE SURPRISES, for tree and 
table, 5c plus ge; 50c dozen. Sample 
rates, to shops. Stewart, R. D. 1, Sigel, Pa. 


Nar ere. a as ge from various 


. Fuzzy 50c. Claw bird, $1.00. 
pecs details. ee Route 2D, Pacific, Mo. 








ARGYLE SOCKS FOR INFANTS. Hand knit 
fits up to 6-8 months, $2.00 pair. Virginia S. 
Conover, 316 Summit Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


CROCHETED: Miniature veechy Rie vases, cup, 
saucer and spoon, 65c ea Ric-rac Rose _ pot- 
—* $1.03 pair. Jackson, Sanborn, 
owa. 


KNITTED AND CROCHETED articles for 

children. Lace cloth, tea apro pot a, 

rom and embroidered baby sses. H 
idmer, Remington, Ind. 

HAND WOVEN NEEDLE CASES $1.25. Pin- 

cushions $1.10. Esther Bailey, Euclid Beach 

Trailer Pk., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


CROCHETED AFGHANS, Hooked Rugs. Leona 
France, Littleton, Il. 


BASKETRY KIT. Directions and material for 
weaving a — basket five inches across and 
one inch high. gift item, 50c. Home- 
nag A 5042 3042 Ne St. Louis, Chicago 


> ° 




















ORDERS TAKEN for handpainted hankies. 
Original and intricate design painted on Irish 
linen or fine cotton. Prices $1.50 — $2.00 — 
$2.25—$2.50—$3.00, postpaid. Special Christ- 
mas offer, al peinaettia designed hankies, 
$2.00, postpaid. June B. Hull, 740 3rd 
Ave., Dayton, Ky. 


ORDERS TAKEN for crochet pansy doilies, 
$2.00 each. Mrs, J. T. Jorgensen, 504 Monroe, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. 


ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted hostess aprons 
and chair sets. Mrs. Erving Lange, Route 1, 
Willamina, Oregon. 








PRICES a a coca sal salt and 
peppers with coconut rose base, 

a ree shell tea = 1.10. Plastic Pa a 
shell a ae $1.10. Shell covered —- oad 
poppers 0. Sachet dolls. House of Toy, 
261, Pabokes Florida. 


BEADED BROOCHES, aa design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. - color. Not sold 
in stores. Money within 5 days if 
not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


UNPAINTED, METAL, SPORTS Ash Trays. 
Sample, 25c. "A. L. Nelson, Rt. 3, Box 378, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


GOOD LUCK STMPUL Des real horseshoe for 

ep 5 a or = pose over doorway, 
$100 eens $4.25 post- 
i tate gn Horses desired t, silver, bronze, 
or natural. Vernon Vale, Broo urg, 


METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant wate. 
Complete instruction folio containin: 

methods only $i -00 aid. TesCo E ee 
prises, Box 189 ilkes Barre, Pa. 

















HAND MADE Spruce coat bouquet, price 50c. 
Many more novelties. Belle Parker, Debdweed 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free 
list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pit ets, 
lls, vases, do cats, horses, elephants, pigs, 
miscellaneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 2 229 S. 
on Street, Peoria 2, Dlinois, 








OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 





QUILT PIECES — BEAUTIFUL new Colorfast 
Prints. Package to make about 500 pieces, $1.10 
stpaid. Sample package 25c. William Mof- 
ett, Box 347, Beaver F 


CROCHETED TOY DUCKS, dish cloths 
holders, and lamp shades. Mrs. Edwin Hamil 
ton, Box 32, West Newton, Pa. 


WL, KITTY, BUNNY, Chicken, Turtle Bean 


s, Pa. 








Ba s, 35c. Real egg-sha slump oy 
ase, Be Baby's cotton Pail, me Stewart, R. D. 1, 
igel, 





HANDWOVEN COCKTAIL Napkins, pastel 
yids $4.80. Terrell Weavers, Benton, 





CASH for OLD, BROKEN ip hd gee Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. tion . Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. 
H, J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 








PATTERNS, PLANS 








ORDERS TAKEN: Crocheted Chesterfield and 
Chair sets. Crocheted Table Mat Sets. Embroid- 
ered Tea Towels. Lydia A. Schaefer, P.O. Box 
13, Winnemucca, Nevada. 


PATTERNS FOR THE oo CARTER? 
size, -new _ a cacigen, aneutes iden, 
10c. Joaness Patterns, oO. 141, Dept. 
1-B, Omaha 7, Neb 





STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 

x 48 inches. $2.00 aid. Wesex, 
io. Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New 
ersey. 





DOLLS, HANDMADE CLOTHES: Two styles 
patchwork aprons; clothespin bag aprons, ed 
animal toys. Grace Van Houten, 1129 Arling- 
ton, Grand Rapids, Mich 


HAND CROCHETED DOILIES with rosebuds 
in natural color. Joe G. Nigl, 415 Reaume 
Ave., Kaukauna, Wis. 


HANKY COLLECTORS. Pure linen Pperchdebe 
edged in Lovers Knot 85c. Initialed hones 

to order. Details. Kerchiefs, Created by B: riggs, 
131 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New Yor 


ORIGINAL CHILDREN’S BIBS. Animal Head 
Motifs. Ideal Gift Item. Set of 3—One Dollar. 
Craigs, Lismore and Limekiln, Glenside, Penna. 














E TRIMMED SUNBONNET pincushions, 
3 Owl or Clown, 25c. Carrie Hooper, Early, 
owa. 


FOR CROCHETED BEDSPREADS or Table- 
cloths write, Cora Fiihr, Carthage, Mo. 


lebr. 
PHON-O-RADIO. NEW! AMAZING! Every- 
thing built into a headphone. No tubes, 
batteries, No electricity. plete Plans, $1.00. 
Hollycraft Specialties, Box 17, Station D, 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


MAKE 8 PLASTIC PROJECTS. Easy, ent. 
ere ete plans, 50 cents. Haug, P. O. Box 








» Phila. 25, Pa. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Over jy easy to i edu- 
cational, action toys. full 


1.00. 1.00, "Masterprint Sama White ice Hailing 





MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull 
toys, doll table chairs, ironing 
wheelbarrow, doll cradle and Cy cae trucks, 
etc., $1. 00. 20 modern pull fan patterns, 50c. 
35 ——- ame wagons, tru $1.00, Con “ , 
tractor, none ive Oy ae ; 








YARN HOOKED RUGS. Many colors and de- 
ge size, $10.00. Perfect for Xmas 
A Genevieve Harman, R.F.D. 3, Ashland, 
0. 
YARN CLOWNS, $1.00; oa Sets, $5.00; 
Soakers, $1.00; Sachets and Pincushions, 50c; 
erage Handkerchiefs 65c; Aprons, $1.00; 
Sewing Bags, $1.00; Potholders, 2 25; room 
Sinpece $1.50; Lingerie Cases, $1.00 Baby and 
a a8 Mittens, $2.50. A x Rk By 
707 Range, Manistique, Mich. 








NOVELTIES 
MAKE PLASTER NOVELTIES! Special Rub- 
ber for making Molds. Literature and sample 


Free. Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Illinois. 


ASSEMBLE. AND SELL Colorful modern but- 
toncraft jewelry. Fast ne. profitable. In- 
struction course, sales Rian and be er’s kit, 
$1.25. O’Rourke, 214 York Street, “se ersey City, 
New Jersey. 





Wisconsin. 
Pattyann, 2200 Lincoln Moines 10, Iowa. 


BUILD EZ-MAID RABBITRAPS. 
Diagrams Instructions. Club Plan 
Sample 50c (coin). Thornton, Dept. A, Box 104, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


BUILD YOUR eg | as a pernan XY No rent. 

No mortgage. Save 5 No le Pece skill re- 

uired. Facts sent free. H. C ightfoot, Civil 
gineer, Richboro 8, Penna. 


tinental _Homecrafters 
LAPEL PIN i abe ah Rony 2 felt, 12 for 25c. 











ple 


us 


we Farrel! ws | 


. a i 


% 


ae, ee. 





DECEMBER, 1947 
PERIODICALS 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 





" You. tine. $3.00) Det Get 4 

e. 4 ear, $ 
ina 2839 N. Halted (PH), Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 


TRADE AND CLASS , MAGAZINES—Current 
copies. All fields. FREE pri ice list. Commercial 
Engraving Publishin Co. 3 34AK North Ritter, 





CTRIC PENCIL: Wri 
Metal a ha .00 postpaid. Beyer 


Engraves all 
'g., 229-M Dix- 
Uniontown, Penna. 





NOVELTY FLOOR LAMP SWITCH OPERA- 
TOR. Pat. pending. Quickly installed floodlight 


switch extension, eliminates g and 
ing. Royalty, outright sale to seocpins wr Ailes, 














Indiana’ 19, jana. 4534 52nd Ave., S.W., Seattle 6, each, 
PERSONAL SHELLCRAFT 

RUBBER STAMP. Name, Address, Phone. 3 SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—Easy to sell— 

Lines. $1.00. Clifford Jones, 1210H Dudley, Beginners Kit” containing all materials and 


Utica 3, N. Y. 


A TRULY PERSONAL GIFT—Twelve Smooth- 
Writin: Pencils with His or Her name stamped 
in aed For panes erties, mail one dollar to: 
SMITH’S S, 1014 len Avenue, S.E., Atlanta, 


Georgia. 











PET STOCK 


RAISE pes eon yee Profitable, low-cost 
feeding, eg ge » small jreueest. 
Complete de 250, Guinea Farms, 
H-234 So. Muscatel, San Gabriel, cut A 


67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Pheasants, Peafowls. aGatalogue. 1 10c. Free 
list. Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio. 


RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 

Year round income. Ideal occupation. Tre- 

mendous de: for gorgeous furs, delicious 

meat. Great scarcity means large profits. We 

ae Be your <5 ge Willow Farms, R18, 
ersvill 














WANTED: 2 does, 1 buck Giant Chinchillas. 
Also Angoras. ‘Thomas Duncan, 597 E. Ponta- 
luna Rd., Muskegon, Michigan. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS CHEAP. _ Cata- 
logue. Paramount, PB-313 East Market, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penna. 


313,80. C.0.D. erie — fran value 
needle. M ti al your fst postal get gets = list. Ned’s 
ecord aryland. ‘Every Custo- 


mer Satistion: sg eran gets pictures antique wall 
paper celery goblets. 














PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS 


DESERT MYSTERY PLANT, Selaginella i- 
dophylia, can go years without water yet 


comes mn few minutes after placed in 

bowl water. 50c each or 3 for $1.00 . 
id. National ice Company, x 202B, 
ouston 1, Texas. 








PLASTIC 


PLASTIC wet Build streamlined HO gauge 
trains, reci: engine that runs, cigarette 
oo 3 sae ry, for istmas. new method. 





Po ng a ag nn gag pm 31 98 build 

c two objects. Large, $s ten 

— LASTIWELD, Box Swarthmore, 
a. 





PLASTIC AND BAKELITE Blanks, various 
shapes, thickness, colors, and tints, For making 
costume jewelry, Send 15c (coin) for sample 


and chart desi; . ices. Gest’s, 
G021 Roslyn, tetiacends, Ina. 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way 
Home Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. 
Poultry Guild, it 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 
15, California. 


READY TO LAY PULLETS, also 6 to 12 weeks 
Pullets. Chicks and Breeding pone. R. M. 
Bockenstette, Route 4, Sabetha, Kansas. 














PRINTING 


NEED GOOD MIMEOGRAPHING? Contact 
us. Bryant, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 





illustrated instructions for making pl colorful 
pin bes | earring sets and Lana ne ioe $3.00 
postpaii be i em 60 page illustrated whole- 
sale per of shells, clicraft supplies, novel- 
ties and jewelry—free with each kit or whe ae 
— of ae 00 or more. Write for free whole- 

m-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 
1183P, “ge, «AE oy Florida. 


SHELLS I onc mega FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Prices. Frances Jones, Dept. H, 
Box 251, —— ‘la. 


highest qual HANDMADE Shell Jewelry of 
est quality. Brooches, Roe .00, earrings, 75c; 
Set, $1.70, any design. erry Carlson, Rt. 2, 
a Colo. 


KE SHELL 











page gel < Pm gy dolls, etc., 
as poy 2 or se dept. stores. Be- 
ers shell kit po Satine only $1.00. 
atalog listing shells, ear screws, pinbacks, 
plastic cameos, gg re plaques, 
etc. sent free. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Sta- 
tion A, St. Petersburg, Ae 


SEA SHELL BABY DOLL KITS. Make three 

beautiful dolls out of Sea Sh 

instructions. Price $2.95 C.O.D. 

Kit of one doll, $1.50 C.O.D. Mrs. H. Cibson, 

Box 856, Cortez, Fla. 

SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Beginner’s Kit with 

Instruction Book $3.00. Free price list. 

Shellcraft Industries, Dept. 230 Randall 

Avenue, Trenton 10, New J Jersey. 

SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 

McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 

SHELL EARRINGS for Christmas. One com- 

pleted pair worth $1.50 with materials and in- 

structions for making two more pairs. cotpatd 

2.00. Laney Lane Shell Shoppe, 9981 Gulf 
evard, St. Petersburg 7, Florida 


LATEST BOOKS for Shell hand Costume 
jewelry for shops. Basket sprays of orange 
lossoms oranges, violets, roses, sweet peas. 
——— design from Kadel’s Krafts, Atasca- 
lero, 3 


DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS—Jewelry, novel- 
ties—Free details. P. Werts, 1429 - 56th Ave- 
nue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL “« ~ SHELLS for making Ear 
Rings, Brooches, S ae etc. Pink, Coral, Blue, 
Yellow, Green, R 5c packages or for $1.00 
will ship any four yl requ Also spe- 
cial new Deanenaen. Sa. shell - = ‘only $2.00 00 
= five ell for making Ear 
— Brooches, etc. Shell Posica, 3239 
Park St., Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


aay angen | seer CHRISTMAS. Two dol- 
lars b samples. uaranteed value +3 -00. 
Olga Sassen, 771 77-02 170th St., Flushing, 
This Classification 
(Continued on Page 6) 


























PRP Cee ee ee eee eee 


Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays Big Dividends! 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a_ profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


Enclosed find $............ a a a = months’ insertion of the following 
advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 


per word per month (including name and address). 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 























NAME ...... 1s. ee ee eee ee ee 
pupoeies 22 et ce i oe este ae 
Se RT METS Metre rg ch 7ong 2 Se : 
Sear 2 On aia Scant Jacek : 
t sseeeeeneensenseesennensescessase and 








This Classification 
(Continued from Page 5) 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT for Profit or Hobby. Complete 
line Retail and Wholesale supplies. Jewelry 
Kits, Free instructions, $2.00. Pem Enterprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


SEA SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest 
supply house for Sea Shells, Plastics, Instruc- 
tions, in the U.S. FREE! Our 1 latest 12-page 
illustrated price list. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-SH, Coral Gables, Fla. 

SHELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES—full line 
of colored shells and findings—also novelties. 
Blue Ridge Shell Studios, 5300 Blue Ridge 
Blvd., Kansas City 3, Missouri. 


SHELLCRAFT Instructions—Free! Make beauti- 
ful seashell je — Wholesale catalogue of 
complete iy m. Plastic discs! Animal 




















Shapes! Pinbacks! Earrings! Cameos! etc. All 
illustrated! | see Pace’s, Box 279, 
Bradenton, Florida. 

SIGNS 





SIGNS AND SHOWCARDS, any quantity. Let 
us quote you prices on your needs. Cutone 
Signs, 3646 Marlamont ont Street, Weirton, W. Va. 


STAMPS 


FREE CATALOG-—profusely illustrated—listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & 
Co., 304 Transit Bldg., on, Mass. 


300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 50c. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, Illinois. 


50 DIFFERENT FINLAND 10c with %4-4-lc 
approvals. Carroll’s, 4357-T. S. Hoover, Los 


Angeles 37, Calif. 


STAMP MIXTURE: Common U. S. 5 pounds, 
) seamigy plus postage. P. H. Henrico, Box 1621, 
e, Pa. 


OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS receive all 

future first-day covers FREE! We specialize in 

recent, beautiful issues and United States. Let- 

ter a “ye Midland Stamp Co., 626 
East Adams, Springfield, Dlinois. 


















































DEALER’S DIRECTORY, 





Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
pnonenaaneres Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 





SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS—Jewelry or Novelties, $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners, $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Supplies 
for regular shellcrafters. Easy to learn, profit- 
able homework. Werts a (P.H.) 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, 





FOR A $1.00 BILL, we will send a bundle of 

scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and make fur 

novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 
ard, California. 





FLORIDA 


SEA SHELLS CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 
TIONS, for making more than 110 ne of 
jewelry and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. Beau- 
tifully Pee eee Learn—earn within a week. 

$1.00 a co stpaid. House of Gifts, Box 
So -D12, ae Gables, Fla. 








SHELLCRAFT! MAKE BEAUTIFUL SEA- 
SHELL JEWELRY—Earn money selling what 
you make. ‘‘No experience needed.” Large illus- 
Cae citeles of supplies and instructions! 10c. 

po ogg from manufacturer) complete line 
? shells, discs, cameos, pin backs, etc. Pace’s, 
Box 279-H, Bradenton, Fla. 








GEORGIA 








STATIONERY 


STATIONERY—With your name and_ address 
in blue or black. Box 100 sheets 7%4x10Y% 
1.49 postpaid. 





inches, 60 envelopes. Only 
Sprague’s Plastex Arts, Berlin, Wisconsin. 





START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. DO 
INILLE WORK IN YOUR HOME! Make 
Chenille bedspreads, rugs, robes, bath sets, dolls, 
aprons, curtains, etc. e sell machines, sheet- 
ing, yarns, patterns. All materials and “En 
a ay gonen’. Write: Sims Textile Co., 
le Center,” Dalton, Georgia. 





TOYS 


ILLINOIS 





OLD APPLE TREE SWINGS, for_ children, - 


make wonderful Christmas gifts. Bea — 
enamelled hardwood seat, 21 ft. stron pape ep 

2 screw-eyes mailed complete C.O.D., $1 9 eo 

—- and fee. Remit with order and we pre- 

y. Representatives wanted, every community. 

i = Satterfield, 1821 Hampton St., Columbia, 





WANTED 


BUSINESS DISTRICT GIFT SHOP will han- 
dle handmade items on consignment—Sample if 
= Vogue Shop. 384 17th St., Oakland, 








WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


UILTING SUPPLIES — BATTS. Glazed 
bleached cotton 81x96 1% Ibs., $1.04. Quilted 
bleached cotton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1.44. hite 
wool 72x90 1 Ib., $2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. Gibb’s 
23” quiltin hoop with stand, wet, 3% Ibs., 
po 49. Add postage. Money ‘ba guarantee. 

TTELLE’S, 1610 South d, Maywood 6, 








MICHIGAN 





MAKE MONEY PAINTING and selling un- 
finished figurines and wall plaques. We have 
something different. Lists and painting instruc- 
tions free. Veterans Art Industries, 940 Michi- 
gan Theatre Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich 








STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS, 1” Dia—” 
hole, oy each; 144” Dia.—3/ 16” hole, 15c each. 
— . Judson, 4554 Eastway, Toledo 12, 

hio. 





WOODWORKING 


BALSA WOOD, Generous ts of $1.00. Price 
_ free. Kaysun Inc., H, Manitowoc, 
is. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS—Miniature 7 sleigh, 
four reindeer, $2.75; larger size $5.50; Holy 
City, 3 shepherds and camels, a star, 
$5.50. of original design, beautifully 
painted. Chalk’s Novelties, Hamilton, Mo. 
$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Plywood; Jig- 
saw necessary. Excellent Home Business. Wiite, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 
TEXAS EBONY, 4 America’s ee ee th —_ 
Turning Large piece, . Prepai 
Sample, Dime. Information on Southern Woods, 
Stamp. Starcraft 7, Edinburg, Texas. 











OHIO 


MAKE YOUR HOBBIES PAY with Flexcraft, 
Felt, Lacings, Shellcraft, Plasteroid Rubber 
Molds, Indian Beads, Glass Etching, Cork, Lea- 
ther, Woodcraft, Shoebuttons, Looper ips, 
Block Printing, Moldin peage re. won and Textile 
Painting. Write for free catalog! Cleveland 
o 770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, 
0. 











TEXAS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN YOUR BACK 
YARD, city lot, few acres, raising flowers, 
squabs, herbs, bees, fruits, goats, vegetables, 
artrakeets, nuts, chickens, novelties. Unlimite 
ic cmind. AMAZING PROFIT POSSIBILITIES. 
emg 10-lesson instruction course showing 
how help, $3.00. Adams Service, 
1009 South Seventh, Waco, Texas. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


a number of years in home study, and 
I seldom read anything that I did not 
feel was informative. 


“I have traveled pretty well all over 
these United States. I married a Buffa- 
lo, New York, girl whom I met in 
Denver, Colorado. We finally settled 
in the beautiful little city of Ithaca, 
New York—one of the most beautiful 
spots in all of America, nestled as it is, 
in the hills right in the middle of the 
Finger Lakes region. Have two lovely 
daughters, both of whom are now 
married, and live here in California, 
and now we have two grand-children. 





Dick Hutchinson 


“I became interested in photography 
—my first hobby—when I was 8 years 
old, and since that time I have acquired, 
no doubt, more hobbies than any other 
living man. These include photog- 
raphy, painting in oils, drawing, model- 
ing in clay, metal and wood craft, 
stamp collecting, bird lore, and many 
more, Just recently an old friend asked, 
‘Just what is your hobby?’ At any 
rate ‘I’ve been busy.’ 

“About twenty-five years ago I be- 
came interested in writing magazine 
articles—as a hobby—describing the 
results gained from my experiments, 
for the benefit of readers of craft 
magazines, and have sold my writings 
consistently, until now I am devoting 
practically all of my time to this 
work. 

“After leaving the farm I was em- 
ployed in office work, and as a travel- 
ing salesman for a number of years. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World § 
This may be an original item or a newspaser clipping. If possible, give the complete address of = 


the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned 


. Send in as many items 


as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 


If you wish to communicate with an 


: y of 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE H 


most complete we have. 


the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
OBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
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Working as a linoleum layer, P. T. Land of Walla Walla, Washington, 
naturally accumulates many odd sized pieces of linoleum. Instead of throwing 
them away, he cuts them into even smaller pieces and uses them to make 
mosaics. He is shown displaying one of his outstanding creations, “The Parley,” 
which depicts a friendly meeting between Indians and pioneers headed west. 








A Jersey City accountant, Neville 
C. Seymour of 613 Bergen Avenue, 
has developed a distinctive art form, 
etching with needle and thread. His 
canvas is crepe-satin backed by rayon 
cloth. Seymour has completed eight 
thread etchings since he began his 
hobby in 1939 and they are insured 
for $10,000. Working in black, gray 
or sepia, Seymour blends his threads 
as skillfully as a painter does his oils 
or water colors. Some of Seymour's 
etchings are original, others are copies 
of world famous etchings. His work 
has been highly praised by art critics. 
Seymour ‘has had no formal art train- 
ing. 





Forty years ago Frank C. Pellett of 
Atlantic, Iowa, took up the study of 
flowers and bees as his hobby. A list 


of his plant life discoveries would fill 
many pages, but his most recent may 
be one of his most important. He has 
discovered a mountain mint capable 
of yielding a return of from $500 to 
$1,000 an acre per season. The mint 
supplies essential oils formerly im- 
ported from Europe and Japan. 





Jimmy Sadler of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is just 13 years old, but he 
has already started business on a big 
scale, When he was given a pony last 
year for his birthday, he soon discov- 
ered that he could sell rides on his 
little horse for 10 cents apiece at the 
beach. Profits rolled in, and soon 
Jimmy had enough money to buy an- 
other pony. Now he owns three ponies 
and two donkeys, and even has hired 
his big brother to work for him. He 
is making $200 a week! 
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Easy to Plate GOLD, SILVER, 


COPPER, CADMIUM, etc. 
Hobby or 
new W; 


ofan 


coat 








SEND FOR fur- 











FOR YOUR DOLL HOUSE 
® This exquisite miniature 
Colonial Mirror. 244” high. 
Antique gold finish frame 
with unbreakable spherical 
mirror... Complete with 
attachment for ing to 
wall. Send only 35c in coin. 


The wee-VUE Co., Dept. M 
Box 123, Brighton Station, 
ROCHESTER 10, N.Y 


WRITING? 


Stovpeessents Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published, You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels,"'Fillers”’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 
r—-————-—- -_-—* 
| 












HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 





STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 77 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details 
of Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. 


| 

Mr. Mrs. Miss | 

| . . | 
l 

J 








| Address 


















How to Start 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
And Reap BIG Profits 


Plastics, one of the most revolutionizing and rapidly 
expanding industries, offers a great opportunity to all 
enterprising men and women. This is one of the few 
industries in which home manufacturers thrive and 
prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis in 
yaur own home, and expand rapidly into a full time 
business, paying good profits. 

LIQUID MARBLE 

Make LIQUID MARBLE the amazing Plastic, with 
a thousand uses. LIQUID MARBLE can be 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting all kinds of 
artistic and serviceahle articles such as: ornaments, 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, book-ends, souvenirs, 
statuary, toys, etc. 

FLEXIBLE MOLDS 

Make your own FLEXIBLE MOLDS. The cost is 
low—in fact, a large sized mold costs but a few cents. 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


No skill or previous knowledge is necessary. All 

you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructi 
UNLIMITED MARKET 

The market is literally unlimited. You will find 
steady year-round demand your own community. 
Your problem will not be in selling but in supplying 
the huge pent-up demand, Moreover, we supply you 
with names of buyers for your finished products. 

WRITE TODAY 

Bing Products will show you how to start with a 
small investment and build a permanent, independent, 
profitable business! Don’t fail to grasp this oppor- 
tunity! Write today for FREE CATALOG. 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N10, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 











WEAVING WITHOUT A LOOM 


Carp Weavine, by Lois I. Clifford 
(39 pages; illustrated; the Manual 
Arts Press; Peoria, Ill.; $1.25). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


HE AUTHOR tells us in the fore- 

word of this book that her aim is 
to clarify the methods and terms of the 
craft of card weaving in such a manner 
that the reader can successfully teach 
himself the art if he so desires. 

Card weaving is believed by many 
authorities to have been developed 
in prehistoric times and it is known 
assuredly to have been employed in 
ancient times in both the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres. Many tombs of 
early Egypt have contained samples 
of this type of craft among other relics. 
It is called tablet weaving in some 
texts, but the finished product is the 
same although directions and diagrams 
may differ to some degree. This craft 
of card weaving receives its name from 
the stiff, 3-inch square cards the manip- 
ulation of which produces the woven 
material without the use of a loom. 
An endless variety of interesting pat- 
terns and designs can be made and 
may be put to practical use in making 
articles requiring or composed of nar- 
row strips of material. Some of the 
many card-woven products are belts, 
straps, suspenders, bellpulls, Venetian- 
blind braids and baggage-stand straps. 
Besides originality stemming from the 
number of colors and color combina- 
tions which may be developed, the vari- 
ous kinds of materials themselves which 
may be used provide unusual and eye- 
arresting effects. Mercerized cotton, 
wool of all weights, rayon thread, 


gimp, candlewick, carpet warp, and 
jute are some of the materials that may 
be used for weaving. 

Miss Clifford has incorporated a 
series of excellent drawings and dia- 
grams to accompany her written work. 
Many designs are worked out legibly 
enough that the beginner can follow 
them easily in the making of some 
chosen article, meanwhile learning 
how to develop his own original de- 
sign. 

One of the advantages of card weav- 
ing, as the author points out, is that 
the work is easily transported. It does 
not require a loom and may be carried 
about as conveniently as a purse. An- 


‘other advantage is that progress is 


rapid, thus providing personal satis- 
faction in work completed in a shorter 
period of time. This craft should prove 
to be a most interesting one to young 
and older folk alike, and could very 
well produce some financial profit if 
the weaver wished to turn his bent in 
this direction. 


ABOUT ICE SCULPTURE 


Fancy Ice-Carvinc 1n 30 Lessons, by 
August Forster (119 pages; illus- 
trated; the Northwestern Printing 
House, Chicago, Iil.; $3). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


N BEGINNING his book, the author, 

prize winner many times for his 
specialized art in the field of culinary 
carving, states that anyone following 
the thirty lessons prescribed for ice- 
carving can learn it without having had 
any previous instruction or knowledge. 
With conscientious practice, this fas- 
cinating hobby can be turned into a 
most satisfying and profitable endeavor 
especially by cooks and chefs. Ice carved 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 











into table centerpieces and vessels for 
holding and serving appetizers, fish, 
sandwiches, punch, cold meats, desserts 
and flowers marks hotels and restaur- 
ants with the stamp of distinction, and 
distinguishes the private host or hostess 
as unusually original. It is also fast 
becoming an appealing advertising 
medium. 

Mr. Foster devotes his first chapter 
to general background information 
pertinent to the art of ice-carving. He 
tells how natural ice may be utilized 
and gives the advantages of using arti- 


ficial ice. Colored ice and the use of it | 


in a variety of effects is explained, ac- 
companied by directions for the actual 
coloring or tinting. The first or intro- 
ductory chapter concludes with some 
words on the methods of carving ice 
by steam or electric means. 


ey THE SECOND chapter, after giving 
plans and rules as guideposts and a 
descriptive listing of tools required be- 
fore beginning the actual carving pro- 
cess, the author-instructor then takes 
the reader through thirty graduated 
lessons guaranteed by Mr. Forster to 
mold any seriously interested novice 
into an ice sculptor. Each lesson is 
accompanied by a set of diagrams fol- 
lowing each step of the written in- 
structions which tell how to prepare 
the ice, how to mark it off preparatory 
to chiselling, and then how actually 
to proceed with the carving. The les- 
sons begin with the most simple of 
designs and pieces such as appetizer 
stand sandwich trays and evolve in- 
to more complicated ice pieces in- 
cluding shrimp salad bowls, scrolled 
cornucopia for finger sandwiches, and 
fancy relish containers. The author 
warns that for the most satisfying 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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9463 Dainty and colorful wild roses 

for an exquisite bedroom en- 
semble. All designs as shown are on 
one large Multi-stamp Hot Iron Trans- 
fer pattern. 


9463, WILD ROSE BEDROOM... 


ENSEMBLE 15c 








701 Four complete tea towel sets 
; with 2 matching panholder de- 
signs! Love in Bloom, Puppy Twins, 
Animated Dishes and Grandmother 
motifs for the prettiest kitchen em- 
broidery. Over 30 designs on Multi- 
stamp Hot Iron Transfers. 


701, TEA TOWELS 
vidibcchewndbictiaeh 4 Complete Sets, 50c 








9216M Beautiful rug making—an 

ancient art so popular to- 
day. It’s quick work to make this 
lovely Swan rug. The design is already 
stamped for you on excellent quality 
burlap. Size about 24 x 30 inches. Kit 
includes instructions for making a 
handy rug frame. You'll be delighted 
with this pretty rug. 


9216M. STAMPED RUG................ 
Send only 50c 








Clever baby bibs, stamped 
9231M on Seat ieee aa. 


bent, firm weave, white cotton towel- 
ing. Easy cross stitch — so easy to 
make. Finished size about 8 x 10 
inches. You'll have fun completing 
this set of three. 


9231M. STAMPED BIBS................ 
Set of 3, 50c 




















DESIGNS OF THE 
MONTH Expertiy designet— 


present- 
ed to you for better n ework en- 
joyment—more enjoyable than ever! 
Now you can join with the thousands 
of other delighted subscribers to DE- 
SIGNS OF THE MONTH, an all 
needlework service which you receive 
$1't0 month, for 12 months at only 
Perfectly lovely needlework designs 
—thrillingly original! These can be 
yours. Every month you will receive 
one large sheet of Hot Iron Trans- 
fer Designs plus complete directions 
for several dainty crochet, knitted, 
or tatted articles. All designs are 
exclusive with this service and may 
not be obtained elsewhere. They are 
“exclusively yours.” And the Hot 
Iron Transfer Designs are prepared 
to stamp more than once! 

To order DESIGNS OF THE 
MONTH, just address your letter to 
our publication, print your name and 
address so that we'll be sure to get 
it right, pin a dollar bill, check or 
manne ¢ er to it and drop it in the 
mail. 





Order Items by Number from: 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Needlework Dept. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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POTTERY 





The exquisitely colored pottery produced by a Danish- 
Ganadian couple graces home and museum and ranks 


with the world’s best. 


Ts E IS NO evidence to suggest 
& that*Kjeld and Erica Deichmann, 


Canada’s foremost pottery team, ever 
made mud pies as children. But baking 
clay has become a full-time career for 
both of them. 

Canada is proud of these two 
talented Danish-Canadian craftsmen, 
whose work has become internationally 
famous. Deichmann pottery has taken 
its place.in the world fairs of New 


Lyn Harrington 


York and Paris, and in the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1938. It forms part of 
the permanent collection in the mu- 
seums of Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, and other museums are bidding 
for their share. 

But never are the exhibition pieces 
made especially for that purpose. They 


are taken directly from the selling 


stock, stock which is sold at the Dyke- 
land Pottery in Moss Glen, New Bruns- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD HARRINGTON 


wick, and in exclusive shops across 
Canada. 

“We believe that the wares you sell 
should be of the same high quality as 
those that are sent to exhibitions,” the 
Deichmanns declare. “After all, it is 
still on exhibition even when it’s in a 
private home.” 


CTUALLY THE Deichmanns’ start 
in pottery has an amusing, almost 
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a grotesque, flavor. In 1932, Kjeld was 
digging out a clogged drain on their 
160-acre farm in New Brunswick when 
inspiration hit him. Digging drains 
wasn’t the type of work for which 
Kjeld was trained. His background had 
been in art and wood sculpture. 


But while pausing to mop his brow, 
he noticed the quality of the clay. He 
picked it up, rubbed it between his 
fingers and idly shaped it. The idea was 
born. Why not transform this gray 
clay into pots? True, he had never 
studied pottery making, but somehow 
he felt that here was something he 
could do with satisfaction. 


“Kjeld never felt he had found his 
medium until he started in clay,” Erica 
remembers. 

Without hesitation, they abandoned 
the farm for a year, and returned to 
Denmark where Kjeld studied pottery 
making with an established craftsman. 
There he learned the feel of the clay, 
and a good deal about firing. But most 
of his knowledge has been the result of 
experiment, trial and error. Back of all 
his work lies the artistic training which 
has produced the purity of line for 
which his work is famous. 


Erica meanwhile studied weaving 
while in Denmark, and the comfortable 
farmhouse, formerly a barn, shows evi- 
dence of her skill. But it was not a 
hobby which enthralled her. She was 
more interested in minerals, and in 
sharing Kjeld’s work. 

They returned to Canada in 1933. 


HE FOLLOWING two years were 

something of a nightmare, in build- 
ing kilns that refused to function prop- 
erly, in trying out different clays. There 
were months of inspiration, but also 
hours of deep discouragement. 


The clay which started the whole 
thing was not particularly suitable for 
the Deichmanns’ firing, and many 
were the experiments before they found 
their right medium in blue stoneware 
clay. For one whole year they relig- 
iously destroyed their output — and 
this in the midst of the depression. 

However, good ware has always sold 
chiefly on its own merits, rather than 
through widely-advertised trade names. 
They managed to keep representative 
pieces of their work largely by hiding 
it away from themselves, so they 
wouldn’t be tempted to sell all of it. 
Lean periods are a thing of the past 
now that their pottery is well-known. 

Three children were born to them, 
youngsters who show talent in various 
ways. All three can shape a bowl quite 
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This set of dinner plates on which Kjeld Deichmann is working will be a 


birthday gift for his wife. 


handily on the potter's wheel, but their 
talents are taking a different bent. 
Henrik is a serious amateur ornitholo- 
gist, Beth a young poet whose work 
shows sensitive observation and a 
whimsical humor. Anneke, at eight, 
hasn't decided what she’s going to be. 


Bae WORK OF the two potters is so 
interwoven that it is difficult to 
speak of them separately, for they are 
interdependent. Kjeld’s strong broad 








Kjeld Deichmann adjusts the air 
pressure on an oil burner which he 
uses to attain kiln temperatures rang- 
ing up to the 2,600 degrees required 
for stoneware. 


hands shape the plates, bowls, tankards 
and ashtrays on the potter’s wheel, 
which he prefers to spin barefoot. “Out 
of this world” are the strange and fan- 
tastic animals Erica delights to model, 
creatures which baffle and enchant the 


visitor. 


The Deichmanns believe that the 
craftsman plays an important part not 
only in creating individual pieces, but 
in influencing mass-production. Handi- 
craft, as such, is not of intrinsic worth. 
Only if the object can be produced 
better by hand than by machine, is it 
of special value in our day and age. 

But mass-production has never been 
their aim. They’d rather produce fewer 
pieces, all of them lovely and interest- 
ing, than consider commercial expan- 
sion. Pottery is not only a profitable 
handicraft to them, it’s a way of living. 


H™: HOW their work goes. Kjeld, 
or Erica, suggests a certain shape, 
maybe new, maybe old. Together they 
discuss the day’s projects. There is no 
hard-and-fast routine about their de- 
signs or their production. Kjeld throws 
the pieces, one by one, on the potter's 
wheel. Erica may sit opposite, modeling 
an exciting “goofus,” or adding decora- 
tive touches to some of his work. 
Many a fine piece of pottery needs 
nothing more than a satisfactory glaze 
to complete it, the color and shape be- 
ing the only decoration. But certain of 
the bowls are the better for an em- 
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Anneke, Henrik and Beth Deichmann look on as their father forms a vase on the potter’s wheel which he spins 


with his bare feet. 


bossed design modeled separately and 
attached with slip. These “bumps” fit 
the shape and give added depth and 
contour interest. Sometimes Kjeld uses 
the tools which he has fashioned to 
flute the edges, or even pierce a fanci- 
ful design on a bowl which is to be 
used as a lamp-base. 


After the pieces are completed, they 
are allowed to dry out before going 
into the kiln for the “biscuit” firing, 
at a temperature of 1,850 degrees. Little 
trial discs are used for ascertaining 
just when the firing is completed, for 
pottery making is not yet an exact 
science. 

Until a year ago, the Deichmanns 
fired their kiln with wood, but have 
now turned to using oil under air- 
pressure. Electricity has not yet come 
to the Kingston Peninsula where they 
live, although they have their own 
electric plant. They show a certain 
fearlessness in trying new ideas with 


the oil-kiln. 

“Friends tell us we don’t realize the 
limitations of the oil,” says Kjeld geni- 
ally. “But our previous work with wood 
has taught us things about achieving 
unusual results.” 


FTER THE POTS have cooled off 
slowly, and been removed from 
the kiln, they are immersed in liquid 
glazes. Erica’s intense interest is in the 
glazing. Feldspar and fluorspar, cupric 
and cuprous oxide, bentonite and ball 
clay and dozens of other materials are 
the ingredients of her mixing bowl. 
She studies chemical formulas as most 
housewives study recipes in women’s 
magazines. 

Sometimes a particular shape which 
Kjeld has created inspires her to try 
out a new glaze on it. Over a thousand 
different glaze experiments have been 
tried, with the results and formulas 
carefully noted in the big record books. 


Mixing up a glaze formula requires 
infinitely more care than whipping up 
a pan of biscuits. Every last particle of 
the previous batch must be removed 
from the sieves, else the work is apt to 
be ruined by blotches. Baking a batch 
of pots and jars with recipes that call 
for limestone, flint, kaolin, lead oxide, 
sodium carbonate, borax or cryolite 
measured out in grams would test the 
skill of any first-class cook. 


Erica mixes all the glazes. Without 
special training in chemistry, she can 
understand a complicated glaze formula 
as the experienced cook reads a recipe. 
Deichmann pottery has been compared 
with the products of the Chinese pot- 
ters of the Sung dynasty, which ended 
AD. 1279. Those potters, too, knew 
nothing of chemistry by formal train- 
ing. Their soft monotones, their brilli- 
ant colorings were the result of experi- 
ment and observation—and sometimes 
of accident. 
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Erica Deichmann removes several pieces from the kiln after firing is com- 
pleted. Sometimes unexpected color effects are disclosed when the pottery is 
taken from the kiln. 


Ae STILL plays a fascinating 
part in the life of the creative 
potter. In every batch that goes into the 
kiln is the possibility that something 
new and strange and beautiful may 
emerge. 

For instance, in one “reducing” fir- 
ing a year ago Kjeld removed a jar 
which was expected to come out a soft 
pale green. On one side was a rosy 
plum-red blush that has scarcely been 
seen since the Sung dynasty. No one 
knows exactly how it happened, The 
Deichmanns have had a second piece 
with the “purple patch” — and they 
think maybe they have the answer. 

Another mug immersed in copper 
glaze emerged from the reducing fire, 
with a network of fine crackles. But it 
was only the crackle that reduced to a 
deeper tone, instead of the entire 
giaze. Kjeld and Erica looked word- 
lessly at one another, and turned pale. 

“It was one of those things that 
happen once in a lifetime,” said a cura- 
tor from the Newark, New Jersey, Mu- 
seum. 


Rp PICKED up a small copper-red 
jar with a white lip, handling it 
gently. “If you can do this,” she said 
solemnly, “you can do anything.” 

But “they did it before, and they can 
do it again,” for the process is entered 
in their records—written mostly in 
Danish. Both keep accurate records of 


each experiment, Kjeld of every firing, 
Erica of every glaze. They even note 
the position of each piece in the kiln, 
since the distribution of heat has some 
bearing on the results obtained. 

“Am getting close on the track of a 
good yellow,” Erica wrote in her jour- 
nal early in the year. And a few months 
later she added, “Some of the tests in 
firing were especially good. Y/7 A 
shows great promise of turning into a 
beautiful reddish-yellow.” 


It wasn’t that they hadn’t had yellow 
before. But changes in the type of clay 
meant that the firing: would be of a 
different temperature. A glaze suited 
to a low-firing clay would not be 
satisfactory with the 2,400-2,600 de- 
grees demanded for stoneware. When 
the clay is changed, the glazes change 
too. 
A sharp appreciation of nature has 
been in part responsible for the colors 
and effects achieved. Colors in water, 
in the fields when the grass is fading, 
the tones of changing leaves in autumn 
have resulted in new glazes. Fields of 
grain blowing in the wind challenged 
Erica to create a wheat-ash glaze. Fern- 
ash gives the delicate misty green 
which only enhances the simplicity 
of design and the stony quality of the 
material. 

While carrying out the ash experi- 
ments, she was almost embarrassed by 
the donation of cigarette ashes received 


from enthusiastic friends. She did use 
some of these in the glazes, but they 
are by no means the potters’ favorites. 

“Erica hasn’t been hampered by 
knowing that certain things just 
weren't done in chemistry,” say their 
friends. “With Kjeld’s sense of form 
and purity of line, his craftsmanship 
and Erica’s intuitive knowledge of 
minerals backed by study—they form 
an excellent partnership.” - 


ESPITE A CERTAIN reticence about 
some of their later experiments, 
the potters have been generous with 
help and advice to beginners, and to 
other craftsmen who sought them out 
over the dusty roads and creaking fer- 
ries of the Kennebecasis River. Their 
success has done much to stimulate 
creative handicrafts in Canada. 


The forms and glazes they have pro- 
duced will stand as a monument to in- 
tense study, something that will last 
long after the Deichmanns have passed 
away. The pottery will last much longer 
than they. To that end, their records, 
largely secret at present, will be given 
to the world when the time comes. 
For the time being, they believe it un- 
fair to collectors of Deichmann pot- 
tery to share all those secrets. 

But their work, and the results of 
their experiments, have beeff an en- 
richment to lives of other creative 
artists, both of today and tomorrow. 
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‘For the person you want to 
remember with a bit more 
than a card make these 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


TINY Christmas 
HARBINGERS 


ACH YEAR Christmas time offers 
most people new problems of at- 
taining originality and budget-juggling. 
Although there are some people who 
have discontinued sending their sea- 
son’s greetings by means of the Christ- 
mas card, most of us still cling to the 
old tradition. 


Hazel I. Shull 


For the majority of your acquaint- 
ances the customary card is sufficient, 
but what about the friends to whom 
you desire to send more than just a 
card and yet not a gift? For these 
special friends you can make a re- 
membrance which will not only convey 
your heartiest salutations but also serve 


as an original and lovely lapel pin. 


The ornament is a tiny tree, made 
from green felt and covered with se- 
quins and beads to simulate a real 
Christmas tree. Enclosed in a small 
envelope with a card, which you can 
make yourself, the little tree is the 
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perfect answer to “more than a card, 
less than a gift.” 


HE MATERIALS needed can be ob- 

tained easily. Sequins, both the flat 
ones and the cup-shaped ones, either 
plastic or metallic, tiny glass beads in 
gold or silver or assorted colors, and 
gold, silver or red bugle beads may be 
found in five-and-ten cent stores, de- 
partment stores, or sewing centers. Se- 
quins in assorted colors are preferable 
to give varied color combinations to 
the ornament. Although the plastic 
sequins are appealing, the glittering 
and sparkling metallic ones are by far 
the most attractive for this particular 
novelty. 

Kelly green felt can be purchased in 
larger stores, often in the drapery de- 
partment if not available with the yard 
goods. Felt may also be bought from 


the numerous craft supply stores and ~ 
companies scattered throughout the’ 


country. If new felt is unavailable, old 
hats can be readily cut up into tiny 
trees. 

In addition to the felt and sequins, 
one needs cotton batting or soft waste 
material for stuffing the trees to give 
them just a tiny hint of a three-di- 
mensional quality, a small lingerie 
safety pin, and green thread to match 
the felt. 


HE FOUNDATION is cut in two 
pieces, the front and the back of 
the tree, and each piece is finished be- 
fore the two are sewed together; that is, 
the sequins are sewed to the front and 
the safety pin is sewed to the back. 
The tree is more attractive if cut 
with pinking scissors, although ordi- 
Nary scissors are quite as effective. The 
pinking scissors give more of the illu- 
sion of the individual branches of a 


pine tree. The shape of the tree is a 
simple triangle with a short trunk 
(Figure 1). The tree can be any size 
but two and a half inches in height is 
desirable. 

After the two parts are cut, the 
sequins may be sewn to one piece. 
Each sequin should be held down with 
a tiny glass bead in the center. Sequins 
scattered over the tree look like glass 
balls (Figure 2), or they may be strung 
in rows like garlands (Figure 3), al- 
though the tree itself is usually too 
small for such rows, unless the sequins 
are extremely small, as those occasion- 
ally found in packages of assorted 
sequins. 

The sequins may be sewn here or 
there, wherever you wish, but they are 
most attractive when arranged in a 
definite order (Figure 4). 


——— THE most fascinating ar- 
rangement is made from bugle 
beads, cup-shaped sequins, and glass 
beads, which can be placed to assume 
the shape of tiny candles with candle 
holders and minute flames (Figure 5). 
Especially nice are the red bugle bead 
candles with gold bead flames and 
candle holders of assorted colors. 


A tree with a row of candles along 
the edges, followed by a row of plain 
sequins, with the remaining triangle 
filled with one, three or five candles 
is fascinating (Figure 6). 

After the front of the tree is decor- 
ated the pin may be sewed to the back 
piece. If the pin is placed high on the 
tree (Figure 7), the lapel ornament 
will be well balanced as it hangs on 
a garment. 

When the two sides are sewed to- 
gether, a little space must be left open 
to insert a small amount of stuffing 
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material to give the tree a suggestion 
of roundness. After the tree is stéffed; 
the space may be sewed shut and*the: 
tree is finished. 2 


i ag TREE-ORNAMENTS may be sent 
to friends in the place of conven- 
tional greetings, but, since the orna- 
ment is not flat, it is best to put it 
between a folded card, which will give 
the beads a certain amount of protec- 


‘ tion’ from handling. At a stationery 


store you can find envelopes, either the 
size of wedding invitations or slightly 
smaller, and they can be purchased in 
the desired quantity. For the cards, 
white construction or drawing paper 
may be found at stationery or art sup- 
ply stores. 

Cut a folded piece of paper to a 
size slightly smaller than the envelope, 
write your sentiment on the front of 
the card, put the tree between the 
folds, pop it into the envelope and it 
is ready to mail. As an added precau- 
tion, put a note, “Hand-stamp, please,” 
close to the address and the envelope 
will be less likely to be torn or broken 
when the postmark is stamped. 

If you think the card is too plain 
with only the sentiment, put a small 
design in one corner or across the top. 
or along one side. Any design which, 
is related to Christmas may be used— 
holly, Santa Claus, toys, gift-wrapped 
packages, or even a simple geometric 
design. 

These jolly little trees are easy to. 
make, they take very little time, and 
they will repay you many times when. 
people begin to thank you for such a 
clever and practical token. These 
Christmas trees win friends wherever 
they are sent—and you'll want to wear 
one yourself. 





F YOU ARE NOT simply a col- 

lector, but have a creative 
hobby involving something you 
make with your hands, and you 
are skillful enough to teach 
others, you can pick up some 
extra money by teaching classes 
at places like the Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.C.A. In the former, there 
are Many interest groups among 
the business and industrial girls, 
and girl reserves. Some activity 
is chosen by a group of girls, 
and an instructor secured for a 
class one night a week, extending 





Earn by Teaching Your Hobby 


over a period of six weeks. For 
two years I have been teaching 
such classes and have just con- 
cluded one on shellcraft work. 
I receive $3 an hour and mater- 
ials are paid for by the girls. 
It is interesting and the girls are 
usually quite responsive and glad 
to learn new types of creative 
work. Painting on glass, flower 
arrangement, leather work, and 
making silver jewelry are among 
other possibilities. 

In addition to the Y.W.CA. 
and Y.M.C.A., some clubs and 


art institutes have free classes for” 
children on Saturdays. There is 
an aft institute in my home city 
of Utica, New York, where there 
are Saturday activities for chil- 
dren, including groups in weav- 
ing, tapestry, puppet making and 
model airplane building. All of 
these classes have capable paid 
instructors. If any of these ac- 
tivities is a personal hobby, one 
can easily earn some extra pin 
money and have fun doing it. 


Bertha Bennett ) 
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A versatile hobbyist who 
wanted to preserve his own 
photographs tells you 


Albums Worthy 


of 
Your lreasures 


Dick Hutchinson 


O™ OF MY MANY hobbies is pho- photographs of interesting subjects prompted me to make one for myself. 
tography, and the need fora book made in every part of the country, Many of my photographs are excep- 
large enough to hold my collection of from the Atlantic to the Pacific, tionally good, and are of particular 
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interest, and I felt that while I was 
making a book, that I should make a 
good one. The results of that first 


‘venture are pictured here, along with 


a scrap book which I made later. 





The covers of this album are of gum plywood and strips of the same wood 
are used for the binding. The letters are carved from black walnut veneer. 


During the past several years I have 
made a number of books for people 
who have seen mine. However, my 
time has been limited, and I have never 
tried to do much with this particular 





hobby until recently. I am at present 
devoting most of my time to writing, 
but I do need relaxation, so I decided 
to see just what could be done with 
the book idea. 
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The curved gouge lying in front of this album was used by Dick Hutchinson to carve the silhouette 
of the cowboy and horse. The covers are of gum plywood. 


MADE UP AN assortment of par- 

ticularly interesting loose leaf pho- 
tograph albums, to retail at from $5 
to $15 each, and, when finished, I 
placed them in the art department of 
a department store on consignment, 
allowing the store a 25 per cent com- 
mission for selling them. 


Aside from a substantial return on 
the stock books, I have made quite a 
number of books to order, including 
scrap books, guest books, and several 
specials with reproductions in silhou- 
ette of summer cottages hand carved 
on the front covers of photograph 
albums. 


I use a 3/16-inch gum plywood for 
many of my books, also 44-inch fir 
plywood. Both of these woods are ex- 
cellent for hand carving. A silhouette 
and raised lettering, with a counter- 
sunk moon in the background make 
a beautiful cover. Any size book de- 
sired may be made with a one piece 
back cover, and a two piece front 
cover, the cover proper being hinged 
to a 14-inch or 2-inch wide heel 
piece. No. 60 Kraft, or Manila wrap- 


ping paper, either with cut or frayed 
edges is used for the loose leaf pages, 
and the whole is either laced together 
with cord, a leather thong, or bound 
together with regulation binding posts. 

Ordinary Masonite with the corners 
bound with sheep skin leather makes 
a very attractive cover, and, too, the 
thin tempered Masonite makes a very 
durable cover. 


OME OF My books made from the 
3/16-inch gum plywood have 
1/16-inch grooves cut approximately 
2 inches apart crosswise on the bench 
saw, and are bound with 34-inch wide 
strips of the same material running 
lengthwise, and secured with R. H. 
brass wood screws (see photograph). 
Copper hinges are used. The hinges 
are made, as shown in the drawings, 
from 22-gauge soft sheet copper. _ 


I have made a number of books in 
duplicate of my own. These covers are 
of strips of 14-inch worm eaten chest- 
nut. The corners are broken as shown. 
The strips are bound together with 
Yg-inch strips of the same material, 
which is first glued on, then made se- 


cure with small R. H. brass wood 
screws. The hinges are also of copper. 


The raised letters on these books are 
cut from two-ply black walnut ply- 
wood, with a fine coping saw, or on 
the jig saw, and they are glued on with 
a casein waterproof glue. 

The silhouettes and lettering on the 
carved covers should be painted with 
flat black oil paint, and the moon 
should be painted orange. Then, when 
dry, the whole cover should be gone 
over with white shellac. All that is 
necessaty to finish any of the other 
books, is to go over them with one 
coat of white shellac. 


TS ARE thousands of people in 
this country of ours who make 
photography a hobby. This naturally 
presents an enormous field for any- 
one who might be interested in this 
work. 

I can’t make all of the picture dis- 
play equipment, so I just make what 
I think is the best of it, and I get a 
lot of relaxation out of doing it, not 
to mention the extra profit I realize 
from this interesting venture. 
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PAPER MONEY MAY BLOOM 


OT ONLY Mr. and Mrs. America’s 

wallets, but Mr. and Mrs. Hob- 
byist’s collections of American dollars 
are threatening to burst forth in a 
flower garden bouquet of color. If 
Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers 
carries out her promise, she will in- 
troduce a bill during the second session 
of the 80th Congress to do away with 
drab green paper money. According to 
her, the Treasury Department ought 
to follow the good example set by the 
Post Office Department, which uses 
different colored postage stamps for 
different values. Thus, she is consider- 
ing the possibility of asking Treasury 
Secretary Snyder to get out his paint 
brush and issue such bills as ice-blue 
ones, bridal pink fives, burnt orange 
tens, and coffee brown twenties. How- 
ever, Representative Rogers would not 
offer this bill possibility as a lark. 
Rather, she believes that Easter egg col- 
ors would make it much easier to dis- 
tinguish denominations, not to men- 
tion the tremendous boom it would 
create for the hobby of collecting 
money. 


COLLECTING CONTROVERSY 


R™ IN philatelic circles has it 
that some stamp fans are trying 
to have established a commission of 
seven people to control the issuance of 
all United States postage stamps. The 
commission, according to the sponsors 
of this plan, would be wholly re- 
sponsible for choosing stamps issued, 
designs used, and topics or subjects 
honored. Under this proposed plan, the 
Post Office and Bureau of Engraving 
would no longer be responsible for this 
phase of postal planning. Some phila- 
telic authorities feel that this idea 
would pave the way for furious con- 
troversy about stamps issued. They be- 
lieve that every Tom, Dick and Harry 
would try to put his particular design 
and other notions into effect through 
the commission. Although there is a 
good bit of criticism about the subject 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 







How government 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


and design of many stamps put out 
under the present plan, many philatelic 
authorities favor letting well enough 
alone, and forgetting the commission 
plan. 





“DESERT” GARDENING 


UDGING FROM the flood of inquiries 

that are pouring into Uncle Sam’s 
agencies, hydroponics, or the art of 
gardening without soil, has fired the 
imagination of hobbyists and horti- 
culturists throughout America, Hydro- 
ponics, also known as nutriculture, is 
far from a new discovery, dating back 
as far as 1699, when crude experiments 
were run to find out which chemicals 
were necessary to plant life. However, 
it was not until 1925 that interest de- 
veloped in the possible use of nutri- 
culture for large scale farming and 
gardening. During the war year of 
1945, hydroponics really came into its 
own when General H. H. Arnold or- 
dered a garden set up on Ascension 
Island. Since then, the army as well as 
other “soilless garden” enthusiasts have 
raised carloads of tomatoes, lettuce, cu- 
cumbers and other assorted vegetables 
and flowers in beds of gravel, crushed 
limestone, volcanic cinders, sand, etc. 

Until a few months ago, the War 
Department published a free booklet 
entitled Nutriculture, which was avail- 
able for public use. However, it is now 
being published in very limited supply 
for War Department use only. Con- 
trary to previous expectations, there is 
little or no possibility of its being re- 
issued for public consumption. How- 
ever, there are a limited number of 
private publications containing hydro- 
ponic information and instruction 
which you may be able to obtain at 
your local libraries, and which may 
help you get started in the promising 
hobby of “desert” gardening. 





KNIT YOUR WAY TO HOBBY 
HAPPINESS 


aes ONE, purl two is the latest 
rhythm being used by Americans 
to rock themselves to hobby happiness. 
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Business sources credit the knitting 
hobby craze to the war, when Johns 
and Janes of all ages were clicking 
their needles for the Red Cross, Bundles 
for Britain, and other over-seas relief 
agencies. Many people who learned to 
knit then, including school boys and 
girls in 36 states who purled as part 
of their regular class or extra-curricu- 
lar activities, have made knitting their 
favored hobby. Latest fashion notes 
that may be of value to you in making 
your knitting hobby pay off are the 
current demand for and high prices 
brought by hand knitted dresses, and 
the introduction of moth-proof yarn, 
non-tarnishable washable gold and sil- 
ver yarn, as well as yarns dyed in 14 
colors to match a popular “name” 
fabric. Although the federal govern- 
ment has not published a knitting 
booklet, they do have available Miscel- 
Janeous Publication 575 entitled Knit- 
wear Make-Overs, which can be of real 
use in.modernizing knitted goods in 
keeping with current fashions. An 
allied booklet that may be of help to 
handicraft hobbyists is Farmers Bulle- 
tin 1944, Sewing Meets Clavting 
and Adjusting. ADDRESS: 

ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


PICK A PROFITABLE HOBBY 
BUSINESS 


Oo" OF THE most outstanding gov- 
ernment booklets published, from 
the point of view of the hobbyist, is 
Small Business Index to Selected Publi- 
cations of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This booklet offers a veri- 
table gold mine of information in the 
form of a 17-page list of publications, 
some of which tell about businesses 
that you might possibly establish. The 
Index is arranged in easy-to-use alpha- 
betical form according to subject, with 
break-downs such as Art Shops, Flor- 
ists, Handicrafts, Jewelry, Leather, etc. 
Tightening of government funds is be- 
ginning to be felt in many of the 
agencies, so that not only this but 
many other fine publications are not 
available to the public free of cost. 
However, the Index will be distributed 
to trade associations, libraries, cham- 
bers of commerce, veterans’ centers, 
and universities, as well as some banks, 
so that you can probably make use of 
a copy at one of your local organiza- 
tions. Or, if you desire, you can pe 
chase your own copy for 15 cents from 
the Government Printing Office. AD- 

(Continued on Page 61) 








Surrounded by completed figures, Grace Granger attaches the head of 





one of her display figures to a wire frame around which the body will be 


constructed. 


OUR PROFITLESS HOBBIES rolled 

into one money-maker—that pretty 
well sums up the career of Grace Toli- 
var Granger, young New Orleans 
woman, who now has the first and only 
shop south of the Mason-Dixon line 
making papier mache figures for win- 
dow display work. 

Reared in a sheltered home in old 
Creole tradition, Grace Granger stud- 
ied art purely for art’s sake, taking 
lessons at the New Orleans Arts and 
Crafts school in painting (both land- 
scape and portraiture), sculpture, cera- 


SHE 


mics, and dress-designing. Even after 
she began to take prizes in first one, 
then another of the local art shows, 
she still did not expect to make money 
out of her artistic “hobbies.” 

She had even less thought of mone- 
tary reward when she started making 
dolls. She made dolls. for her nieces 
and nephews and for her friends’ chil- 
dren because she thoroughly enjoyed 
turning out the most original dolls 
she could conjure up, and got a kick 
out of watching the children’s reac- 
tion to them. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


No one would tell Grace 
Granger how to make window 
display figures, but she 
found out for herself with 
amazing results. 


Julie Arnoldy 


POPULATES 


But with dolls, as with her painting 
and sculpture, she couldn’t help win- 
ning recognition, Though no museum 
offered prizes for dolls, thirty dolls 
which she made for charity one Christ- 
mas brought newspaper write-ups and 
pictures, 


| eye SHE MADE a series of histori- 
cal dolls depicting famous char- 
acters in New Orleans’ history, and 
soon the dolls found their way into 
collections as widely separated as that 
of the Department of Education of 
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the State of Connecticut, the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, and the 
private collection of movie actress Jane 
Withers. 

Her work in dress-designing, too, 
did not go unnoticed. Several Mardi 
Gras societies began asking her to 
help design the costumes for their 
elaborate carnival balls. 

Then came a change in family for- 
tunes and Mrs. Granger found herself 
wholly dependent upon her own re- 
sources. She went more seriously into 
the doll business. That, plus occasional 
sales of painting and ceramic pieces, 
and orders for Mardi Gras costumes 
made her a living. 

But walking down Canal Street one 
day—New Orleans’ widest-in-Amer- 
ica main business thoroughfare—she 
fell to wondering who made the dis- 
plays for the department store win- 
dows—some of them truly amazing 
creations with life size figures of peo- 
ple, trees, pets, and what not, all of 
papier mache. 


N RECENT YEARS store window dec- 

orations, particularly for holiday 
periods, have grown increasingly elab- 
orate. Mrs. Granger had heard that 
large stores spend from fifty to one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, or 
even more, on their decorations. The 
making of all this special material for 
display purposes and to show off 
merchandise must be a tremendous 
business, she figured, and one that 
would require a knowledge of many 
things: landscape painting for back- 
grounds, portraiture and sculpture for 
the figures, costuming, design— in 


SHOP WIND 


short, the very things which she knew 
how to do. If she could get into this 
work, she would have a real outlet for 
her various skills and talents. 

Making a quick decision, she 
mounted to the plush-carpeted inner 
office of a leading store manager, 
brushing aside all such obstacles as 
office girls and assistants. 

“We buy all our displays in New 
York,” the manager told her. “There’s 





One of Grace Granger’s early hobbies was sculpture and her experience 
along these lines proves valuable when she models a clay head for one of 
her papier mache figures which adorn shop windows. 


no one manufacturing them much out- 
side New York. Yes, the cost of ship- 
ping bulky decorations is terrific; it 
would save us money and trouble if 
we could purchase them locally.” 


FEW DAYS LATER Mrs. Granger 

was on the train bound for New 
York—to visit the window display 
concerns. But wherever she tried to 
visit the display companies’ enormous 
plants she was told that visitors were 
never allowed in the workrooms. 


WS 


Mrs. Granger, however, did not rel- 
ish the idea of making the trip to New 
York for nothing. So, joining a group 
of women employees as they returned 
from lunch, sue entered an elevator 
and got off with them on the fifth 
floor. 

Posing as a new employee, she 
looked about to her heart’s content, 
saw figures in every stage of manu- 
facture, made inquiries, then left at 


Much of the attractiveness of a figure in a window display depends upon 
its features and facial expression, which Grace Granger is painting onto an 


otherwise completed figure. 


her leisure. 

A steel rod forms the basis of the 
figure, Mrs. Granger learned. This is 
fastened to a foundation of wood. 
More steel sods for arms and legs are 
bent and welded on in accordance 
with the pose the figure is to take. 

If the figure is to be large, or life- 
size, these steel rods are covered with 
chicken wire, shaped to form the gen- 
eral outlines. Then this wire “chassis” 
is covered with papier mache made 
of ordinary brown paper. For a small 
figure the wire may not be necessary, 
and papier mache may be used 
throughout. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Disclosing 
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BEAUTY Hidden 
In Rocks 








Ernest Coupe places a stone in rough form in a vise. He will use a dia- 
mond-impregnated metal disc or an electric powered saw to cut into the rock 
to discover if a vein of semi-precious gems is present, 


A bookkeeper custom 
makes fast selling jewelry 
from the “‘thunder-eggs”’ 
he collects in Idaho’s 


rock fields. 
Frances P. Reid 


A’ SOME PHASE in the growing-up 
process most children become 
collectors of rocks, filling their pockets 
to the bulging point and littering their 
rooms with the clumsy piles. Once in 
a while the habit persists right into 
adulthood and they become rock- 
hounds. At least it was so with Ernest 
Coupe of Jerome, Idaho, who has 
turned his hobby into a profitable 
jewelry side-line. With a seasoned 
eye of the expert, he now hunts and 
brings home the coveted thunder-egg 
or geode, from which come the semi- 
precious agate, bloodstone, amethyst, 
onyx, jasper, etc. 

“I’ve been interested in agates since 
I was a small boy,” Coupe says, “but I 
didn’t take up rock-hunting seriously 
until about six years ago. In fact, it all 
hinged on my bad luck at fishing. I 
used to be an ardent fisherman, but 
when the fish wouldn’t bite, I turned to 
rock-hunting. Soon the fishing had 
gone to ‘pot’, and I was a confirmed 


rock-hound.” 


EVOTEES OF rock-hunting are in- 
creasing rapidly. Most of them 
will satisfy their urge as collectors only, 


but for Coupe that is just the begin- 


ning. 
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Ernest Coupe holds a dop, coated with wax, near the flame of an alcohol burner preparatory to fitting a stone 
into its setting. Above the burner the cut stone is warmed to the same heat as the wax; otherwise contact with the 


heated dop would break the stone. 


His roomy basement workshop is 
equipped with machinery to turn the 
contents of a geode into highly desir- 
able jewelry items — pendants, 
brooches, rings, lapel pins, matching 
sets, and tie clasps. As a visitor or po- 
tential customer you can watch every 
step in the transformation, from the 
slicing into the thunder-egg to the final 
touches given: the finished piece. For 
Coupe the fascination grows stronger 
each time he picks up one of the cum- 
bersome thunder-eggs with its distinc- 
tive orange-peel surface. As he re- 
marks, “Once I find a geode I can 
hardly wait to get it home to see what’s 
inside.” To demonstrate, he places one 
in a vise, preparatory to slicing. 

Since agates are extremely hard, they 
are cut on a diamond - impregnated 
metal disc, either by clamping the stone 
in the vise or by holding it by hand 
on a cutting board mounted on the 


saw frame. Powered by electricity, the 
metal disc turns in a mixture of oil 
and kerosene which cools both the saw 
and the stone. 


Because of the variations that may 
occur, it is impossible to tell whether 
the interior will disclose agate in solid 
or crystalline form. Geologists believe 
that agate, an amorphous type of quartz, 
was created during some stage in the 
cooling of the earth’s surface. Through 
pressure or percolation silica-bearing 
waters entered cavities in the rock, 
forming silica jel which hardened to 
form geodes and veins of semi-precious 
gems. 


GATE OFTEN takes its color from 
the matrix in which it occurs, or 

the mineral compounds in the water 
percolating into the cavities will deter- 
mine this factor. Heavy copper content 
will account for blues and greens; iron 


may appear as tan, yellow, orange or 
even black, When minerals are lack- 
ing, clear crystal or amethyst may line 
the interior of the geode. Colors range 
from flamboyant reds and yellows to 
delicate blues; from the frond-like moss 
patterns such as the star and the sheaf 
of wheat to the scenic panorama re- 
sembling a forest fire or a sunset over 
the ocean. The distinctive feature of 
the agate as contrasted to other stones 
is its translucency; the presence of a 
density of minerals resulting in an 
opaque quality changes its designation 
to jasper, onyx, or bloodstone. As ex- 
posed finds are often fractured by the 
ultra-violet rays, the best specimens are 
found partially or completely buried 
beneath the earth’s surface. 

When asked how he finds these 
thunder-eggs, Coupe laughs. “Some- 
times I go about tapping on the rocks 

(Continued on Page 58) 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


In her crowded work room Mrs. Marie Borzick gets started on one of her popular felt jackets. On the wall hangs 
one of the completed hubba hubba jackets that became the rage among the youngsters of Butte, Montana, and vicinity. 


CREATING FASHIONS 
in FELT 


When the Borzick twins 
appear in new homemade 
outfits, their mother is 
swamped with orders for 
duplicates. 


22202 THE sTORY of King 
Midas and the golden touch? Here 
is the real story of a talented grand- 
mother with the novelty touch. Every 
piece of felt that Mrs. Marie Borzick 
buys, turns like magic into a fast- 


Mary McCourt Anderson and 
Dorothy MacIntosh 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LYLE E. DOWNES 


selling, attractive creation for some 
pleased youngster, teen-ager, or grown- 
up. 

Mrs. Borzick, just 50, lover of fun, 
and well-known for her friendly man- 
ner, had never had much time to 


develop her magical touch for creative 
styles because she was much too busy 
rearing eight children in their Butte, 
Montana, home. She made the every- 
day, practical clothing that her family 
needed, but she had to suppress her 
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desire to stitch into reality unusual 
creations for which ideas were con- 
stantly popping into her head. But 
now all that is changed. Most of Mrs. 
Borzick’s family are grown. She now 
has eleven grandchildren, also time for 
her yen to design the unusual. 


b damsed ASKED just how she got 
started on her hobby turned 
career, this slender, attractive, gray- 
haired grandmother laughed contagi- 
ously saying, “I’ve always had a longing 
to design things that would be fun to 
make, and fun to wear and use, too. 
But I just never had the time before. 
One day, I bought a yard of felt, ex- 
perimented with it, and all of a sudden 
here I am with a novelty business on 
my hands!” 

Mrs. Borzick’s 14-year-old twin 
daughters, Nita and Rita, are their 
mother’s favorite models. Incidentally 
they are excellent salesgirls, too. When 
Mrs. Borzick creates something new in 
teen-age garb, they don it, and presto— 


the minute they arrive at school a new 
fad has begun, and every kinder- 
gartener and bobby soxer wants the 
same creation. 

Because the neighbors couldn’t tell 
her identical dark-haired, brown-eyed 
twins apart, Marie Borzick made stylish 
felt jackets for them with their in- 
dividual names on each back in con- 
trasting felt script letters. To add to 
the jacket’s eye appeal, she stitched a 
jitterbug couple in black on the bright 
fuchsia color. She named this, her first 
creation, the hubba hubba jacket and 
what a sensation it was! Requests 
poured in from neighbors for miles 
around for hubba hubba jackets, and 
now there are two local children’s 
shops carrying them in stock. The 
jackets sell for $5 to $10 apiece de- 
pending on size and intricacy of work- 
manship. They are very popular as 
graduation and birthday gifts. 


M*™: BORZICK decides upon the de- 
sign she wishes to applique on 
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each jacket back, and her talented artist 
friend, Mrs. Kitty O’Hern, sketches on 
paper the ideas Mrs, Borzick describes. 
When Mrs. O’Hern went to the hos- 
pital to receive a present from the 
stork a short time ago, she took her 
sketching pad right with her in order 
to keep up with Mrs. Borzick’s ever- 
streaming store of new plans and pat- 
terns. 
_ Hubba hubba jackets for the “small 
fry” are finished in soft pinks, blues, 
and yellows with nursery rhyme char- 
acters on the back. For example, a pink 
jacket may sport a soft blue bunny 
thief crunching a yellow carrot, Mary 
going to school with her little white 
lamb, Humpty Dumpty falling from 
an appliqued wall, Little Red Riding 
Hood and the wolf, and other story 
book characters, favorites with little 
tots. 

For the sophisticated young lady in 
“her teens, jackets are designed in bright 
fuchsia, kelly green, deep blues, and 
maroons with dancers, sports scenes, 





Make 6 pieces of contrasting 
colored felt from No. 1 and sew 
together. Allow 14” sewing margin. 
Cut 2 pieces No. 2. Sew together, 
turn inside out. This forms hat 


— How te Make A Screwball Cap 


brim. Sew to hat. Applique No. 3 
on top of hat. Turn up edge of hat 
about 14” all around. Embroider 
owner’s name under hat brim or 
applique felt letters if desired. This 
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cap can be made up in school colors, 
Leave off brim and it makes beanie 
for little girl. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Mrs. Marie Borzick’s twin daughters, Rita, who is getting a fitting, and Nita, are usually the first to wear their 
mother’s creations. The result is frequently a clamor from their school mates for similar garments. 


cheer leaders, golfers, jitterbugs, and 
date bait. For the more mature miss 
and matron, there are good-looking 
western jackets with Montana brands, 
horses, cowboys and cowgirls, steers, 
broncos and buckaroos. 


OMETIMES MRS. BORZICK’S customer 
has a patticular design in mind 
which she wishes transformed on felt 
to grace her or her daughter’s jacket. 
One young mother had a little girl and 
a Scottie dog. She wanted a design 
showing the little girl holding a bone 
while the Scottie sat up begging. She 
got it. Some customers’ ideas are rather 
difficult to depict. For instance, a lady 
in a small Montana ranch town wanted 
designed two horses making love. This, 
states Mrs. Borzick, has been the most 
unusual request for a design she has 
received to date. However, as always, 
Mrs. Borzick, after much thought, 
evolved a concrete idea. She told Mrs. 


O’Hern, who outlined a fence, put one 
horse on one side and one on the other 
with heads affectionately cheek to 
cheek. 

When business began booming at 
top industry speed for Mrs. Borzick, 
she had to find someone to help her— 
in a hurry—and she did. Now she has 
three very capable assistants in Mrs. 
Lillian Hubber and Mrs. Alma O’Neil, 
both mothers of four children, and 
Mrs. Georgia Tripp, mother of two. 
These ladies, too, find working with 
felt a fascinating hobby as well as-a 
most profitable one. The few hours 
they spend sewing with Mrs. Borzick 
each day enable them to reinforce their 
household allowances quite substanti- 
ally 


thick scrapbook filled from cover to 
cover with drawings of her original 
ideas. Every finished design is traced 
and cut from stencil board and filed 


This talented grandmother has a . 


away for future use. 


HEN GRANDMOTHER Borzick 

planned a visit to one of her 
children’s family in Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, she found she didn’t have a 
suitable hat to wear, so she decided to 
startle them with a felt hat and purse 
of her own creation. So unusual and 
becoming was the accessory duet that 
an absolute stranger in a local. Ana- 
conda grocery store accosted her, ask- 
ing, “Where did you get that set?” 
When Mts. Borzick told the lady that 


. it was her own original creation, the 
“woman insisted upon buying the hat 


and purse on the spot. She said. she 
was going to a supper party that 
evening and was thoroughly exhausted 
searching the stores for a hat that 
appealed to her. Mrs. Borzick emptied 
the contents of her purse in a paper 
bag provided by the laughing store 
keeper, handed her hat to the new 
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customer, and went back to Butte with 
hat and purse combination ideas buzz- 
ing in her head. Within the same week 
she received three orders by letter from 
Anaconda requesting hat and bag sets 
similar to the one the woman had pur- 
chased in the grocery store. Now she 
is making mother-daughter hats and 
purses, too, which are becoming very 
pular. 

Shortly after the Anaconda store 
episode, Mrs. Borzick and Mrs. O’Hern 
designed and popularized the “screw- 
ball cap” at the suggestion of the twins 
who wanted a matching hat for their 
hubba hubba jackets to complete their 


jitterbug outfits. With a flare for ~ 


economy as well as for originality, Mrs. 
Borzick utilized vari-colored felt scraps, 
and the next morning after they had 
requested it, the twins had their com- 
pleted ensemble. As the girls started 
off to school wearing their new cha- 
peaux, Mrs. Borzick laughingly jested, 
“Only screwballs would wear hats like 
that!”—the name stuck and the new 
fashion received its moniker. The 
screwball cap is made of six pieces of 
contrasting colored felt with the visor 
bearing the owner's name or initials. 
The first week after the girls’ model- 
ing of it, forty-eight rush orders came 
in for hats like Rita’s and Nita’s. After 
the screwball cap, Mrs. Borzick re- 
ceived orders for over four hundred 
senior caps in class colors and in similar 
pattern to the screwball cap. Both 
styles sell for 75 cents. 


M*: BORZICK has originated a felt 
sport jacket for men, with or 
without appliqued designs or service 
emblems, She also designs athletic em- 
blems, numerals, and pennants for 
sports clubs, baseball teams, sub-deb 


clubs, and bowling teams. These em- — 


blems sell for 50 to 75 cents apiece. 

Twice a year, the local dancing 
classes give revues. Anxious mothers 
herd aspiring offspring over to Mrs. 
Borzick, describing the kind of dance 
they are to perform, and she stays 
awake nights thinking of various fan- 
tastic and bewitching costumes for 
each particular routine. 


Among her -eleven grandchildren, 
Mrs. Borzick has one red-head nick- 
named Johnnie Bucko. So, when time 
for the rodeo drew near last spring, 
his grandmother made Johnnie a hand- 
some western outfit consisting of felt 
chaps and bolero. Now she is making 
rodeo suits similar to. this one for all 
the small buckeroos, and skirts and 
boleros .for local Annie Oakleys as 


Since one of her friends has opened 
a gift shop in Gardner, Montana, Mrs. 
Borzick is now in the process of filling 
a $500 order for souvenirs. First there 
are the fringed felt pillow tops to be 
finished with names of states or na- 
tional parks, Gardner and Yellowstone, 
in contrasting felt script letters. These 
sell at $2.50. Also included in the order 
are pot holders shaped like cowboys 
and prospectors, butterfly lapel pins, 
gaily colored parrot pincushions, rodeo 
suits, hubba hubba jackets, and not by 
any means least, her handmade dolls. 


HE SECRET OF Mrs. Borzick’s over- 

whelming success, countless orders, 
and increasing clientele lies first of all 
in her unusual designs, secondly in the 
excellent quality of all wool felt used, 
and thirdly, but by no means of least 
importance, in the expert workmanship 
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and care put into each article. 

-At present the twins are wearing 
wide felt midriff belts with appliqued 
initials on the front and these, no 
doubt, will be another Borzick sensa- 
tion. To date, Mrs. Borzick has regis- 
tered trademarks for the hubba hubba 
jackets and Johnnie Bucko rodeo suits. 

Any Borzick fad is bound to be 
populat with everyone. Having eight 
children and eleven grandchildren, Mrs, 
Borzick knows at least something about 
charming the little people as well as 
the older ones. This industrious grand- 
mother is living proof of the well- 
known fact that it is never too late to 
start a hobby. So follow Mrs. Borzick. 
Get on your hobby horses and start 
rocking toward more income, fuller 
happier hours, and joy in work well 
done. 





AKING GIFT boxes has been a 

profitable hobby for me. Dur- 
ing the war when stores could not 
supply their customers with boxes 
for their gift purchases, I decided 
to make my own by rebuilding and 
decorating’ old ones. Then I sold 
some of my gift boxes to relatives, 
friends and neighbors. Now I not 
only make gift boxes for commer- 
cial sale, but the gift contents for 
them as well in many instances. I 
have many orders yet to fill for this 
Christmas, and already orders for 
showers and weddings are coming 
in for next spring. 

Drug stores, groceries and shoe 
stores usually have boxes that they 
are only too willing to dispose of 
and that are just right for my pur- 
pose. The labels and gummed tags 
must be torn off or steamed off 
with a wet towel. After the boxes 
are clean, I cover them with plain 
or colored shelf paper or wall paper 
having a small floral design. Then 
on the lid I paste a decoration sym- 


box or the occasion. 

If I make the gift for a birthday 
or bridal shower, I generally use 
one of my “stand-bys” of aprons, 
pillow cases, luncheon sets, guest 
towels, or dish towels with pot- 
holders to match. In this event, I 





Junn Old Bones into Gift Containers 


bolic of the gift contents of the. 


decorate the gift box with similar 
design. 


Sos OF THE designs I use in 
decorating bridal shower boxes 
and gifts are a pair of love birds 
sitting together on a limb and an 
old-fashioned doll with full, white 
bouffant skirt and ppffed sleeves. 
For Mother’s Day, I- fashioned a 
box with an old-fashioned nosegay 
design made from white lace paper 
doilies and tiny fabric flowers. On 
the box top, I fastened a nosegay 
of real little blossoms wrapped in 
a doily. For baby showers, I use 
frolicking lambs, furry kittens and 
woolly bears in designing blankets, 
bibs and robes for gifts, and copy 
the corresponding design in deco- 
rating the gift box. 

Gift boxes for housewarming 
parties can be made attractive with 
small houses and village scenes 
decorating the cover. Old Christmas 
and birthday cards may be utilized 
in making these as well as other 
designs. 

To give the box lid a finished 
look, it is well to outline the 
designs with black ink or India 
drawing ink if available. Even nail 
polish makes an attractive outline. 
I charge for my boxes in accordance 
with size, type of material and 
amount of work. 


Mrs. John Birdsall 
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Collecting is 





The memories of her child- 


hood which it evoked sent 
an Arkansas woman on a 
continuing quest for 
American pressed glass. 


Evelyn Johnston Kiser 


heer HOBBY OF collecting 19th cen- 
tury American pressed glass will 
provide tableware of value and distinc- 
tion for your home, while the returns 
in both pleasure and profit increase 
with every passing day. 

This has been my own delightful 
experience, as well as that of many 
other women who are awake to the 
worth of glassware used by the genera- 
tions immediately preceding us. Few 
of us can ever hope to own a piece of 
the Wistar or Stiegal glass made in 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Pursuing aad 


Preserving 


Pressed Glass 


Colonial times. That has long ago 
passed into the few hands where it will 
undoubtedly remain beyond the reach 
of the average person’s pocketbook. 
But the beautiful glassware which 
graced the American dinner table from 
about 1840 to the close of the century 
is still collectible and may be had for 
a little effort and a small outlay of 
cash. This situation is not likely to 
exist much longer, for museums and 
collectors have a way of salting things 
away quietly, and an increasing number 


of women are buying glassware such 
as their grandmothers and great-grand- 


mothers used. 


ii WAS MY Mother's little preserve 
dish that started off the collecting 
spark in our family. This preserve dish 
was the only remaining piece of a 
complete set of Etched Fern and 
Waffle glassware with which my 
Mother had started housekeeping in 
1881. In an effort to recaptute some- 
thing of the spirit of the home in 





This fruit bowl and matching dessert dishes in the Darling Grape design are part of Mrs. Evelyn J. Kiser’s ever 
growing collection of 19th century American pressed glass. Note the curling tendrils, plump clusters and graceful designs, 
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which we had grown up, my oldest 
sister, Mrs. Margaret J. Moore, pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of 
Oklahoma, as early as 1907 began the 
search for pieces matching Mother's 
pattern. She found them during vaca- 
tion trips over a period of years in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and even in Old Mexico. Some of 
the pieces she picked up for as little 
as a quarter, not many were higher 
than a dollar. Today those same pieces 
sell in antique shops for prices ranging 
from $5 to $25 and they are worth 
more with every passing year. She now 
has the complete set, except for the 
fragile goblets which were such easy 
preys to carelessness and hot water that 
they are by now practically non-exist- 
ent. Since she has also acquired many 
beautiful specimens of other patterns, 
the total value of her entire collection 
at present market rates is quite high. 

Although I knew of her hobby, I 
felt no interest in it and had never 
even seen her remarkable collection 
until I visited her in 1944. At that 
time she did me the special honor of 
using her precious old glassware at 
every meal. I was simply captivated 
by the picture of simple dignity and 
charm which it presented. Its sparkling 
brilliance gleaming against a white 
linen table cloth touched off memories 
of the home we had known as children. 
It made us remember Mama’s cooking 
—the Sunday dinners of fried chicken, 
mashed potatoes, gravy, hot biscuits, 
strawberry preserves, peaches and cake 
—the times when the minister was our 
guest and how long we had to wait for 
second table — the arguments over 
whose turn it was to wash dishes—the 
discarded custom of saying grace at 
table. Nostalgic longing for a day that 
was gone swept over me at sight of 
the family-size sugar bowl, the fat but- 
ter dish, the graceful cake stand, the 
dessert dishes, the open salt cellars. 
But when I saw the little preserve dish 
that Mama had so often placed on the 
table filled with delicacies of her own 
making, my capitulation to the ranks 
of the glass collectors was complete. I 
determined that I, too, would collect 
and own a set of this lovely old glass- 
ware for use in my home. 


M* SISTER was so delighted with 
my conversion that she started 
me off by giving me a fruit bowl and 
three little dessert dishes to match. 
The pattern was Darling Grape, which 
is easily harmonized with any number 
of other grape patterns. The round 


dishes are mounted on chubby little 





Mrs. Evelyn J. Kiser checks on the authenticity of two newly acquired. 
American pressed glass goblets by comparing them with, left to right, a sugar 
bowl, butter dish and dessert dish known to be genuine examples of the Darling 
Grape design. 


feet and graceful vines trail along the 
borders, bearing grapes that sparkle in 
the light like diamonds. 


Like many another new collector, I 
started out to find my pattern with 
nothing to guide me but enthusiasm. 
The first piece I “found” in a second- 
hand store and bore proudly home with 
tender care turned out to be a replica 
of a sample currently on sale at the 
local Kress store. Now, after three 
years of study and experience, I do not 
make such mistakes as that, but I am 
just beginning to glimpse the delight- 
ful possibilities of my chosen hobby. 
There is so much to be learned about it. 

There are 290 patterns of American 
pressed glass which have been authori- 
tatively listed, besides a great many un- 
classified designs and myriad variations 
of the principal patterns which were 
especially popular. No less captivating 


than the patterns themselves are the 
fascinating names by which they are 
identified: Fern and Waffle, Daisy 
and Button, Wheat and Barley, Stip- 
pled Grape and Festoon, Bleeding 
Heart, Loop with Dewdrops, Diamond 
Cut with Leaf, Deer and Dog, Stippled 
Woodflower, to mention only a few. 


Some of the pressed patterns are his- 
torical, commemorating presidents, 
famed actresses, ships, monuments, and 
important world events such as the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. Busts of 
presidential candidates appear on whis- 
key flasks as a matter of course. The 
assassination of Lincoln is to be found 
in a funereal pattern of drapery with 
tassels called the Lincoln Drape. Cup- 
plates, on which one placed his cup 
while engaged in the questionable prac- 
tice of drinking out of his saucer, bear 

(Continued on Page 52) 





receive as much as $20 or $25. 


If you’re driving through 
Missouri, you’re likely to 

see an Ozark artist’s animal 
cutouts decorating mail- 
boxes and barns. 


Is THE Ozark Mountains, in a little 
town called Grubville, Missouri, 
lives Ollie Ziegler, who is attaining 
fame and success making wildlife dec- 
orations to beautify our country’s mail- 
boxes. To Ziegler’s knowledge, he is 
the only person making these lifelike 
animal cutouts. 

Ziegler is from Missouri, but you 
don’t have to “show him” how to draw 
animals. He mastered this field on his 





Cutouts like this mountain lion are so realistic that motorists coming upon them at night by some 
lonely Ozark road have been thoroughly thrilled—and chilled. For large animals like this Ollie Ziegler will 


Animals 
Painted to Orde 


Wally E. Schulz 


own, through patient and long hours 
of hard work. 

His mail-box cutouts, are a thing 
of beauty, as they depict wild birds and 
animals in true form and natural colors. 
Anyone would be proud to be the 
owner of one of his ring-neck pheas- 
ants, painted in beautiful shades. Or 
perhaps you'd prefer to have a full- 
size mountain lion, crouched in posi- 
tion, ready to spring and painted true 
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to life. Whatever you desire, Ziegler 
stands ready to fulfill your wish. He'll 
paint any animal or bird you desire, 
and if he doesn’t know how on the 
spur of the moment, he'll do research 
and study its form and coloring, until 
he’s ready to portray it with paint and 


brush. 


IEGLER’$ MAIL-BOX cutouts are 
meeting with popularity through- 
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out the state of Missouri. Persons driv- 
ing down the winding Ozark roads are 
often thrilled and mystified, when the 
figure of a black panther looms into 
sight beside the road. For an instant, 
its realistic form and coloring frighten 
and puzzle even experienced hunters. 


Ziegler’s mail box cutouts are made 
from heavy-gauge steel in any form and 
size the customer prefers. When an 
admirer asked the friendly animal 
artist, how he painted them so natural- 
ly he replied modestly, “I guess it’s 
because I’ve always held a secret love 
for animals and birds. Whenever I got 
the chance as a kid, I'd go out and 
study them in their native haunts.” 

As a youngster, Ziegler displayed 
keen talent in drawing. He recalls his 
father bringing home the latest ma- 
terial and art supplies for him to prac- 
tice with. Before he was 16 years of 
age, however, Ollie lost both of his 
parents, and he was left to shift for 
himself. Any progress that was made 
in the field of art after that, was by 
dint of tough slugging. 


6 kor ‘A JOB as a truck driver, 
Ziegler toured several sections of 
the United States. It was a hot and 
lonesome drag through the sandy coun- 
try of New Mexico. But the things the 
truck driver saw and learned about 
bird and animal life compensated for 
the work and discomforts involved. 








As soon as Ollie Ziegler finishes painting on this piece of sheet steel, he 
will cut out the animal with a hack saw and attach it to a standard which fits 


the average mailbox. 


Ziegler grew to love sleeping out 
under the stars and hearing the yap 
of the coyotes, but he never got over 
the fear of waking up and finding a 
diamond-back rattler for a bed partner. 

Whenever he got the chance, he 
drove to remote spots to hunt, fish, 





These are typical of the Ollie Ziegler cutouts that are becoming increasingly 
popular as mailbox ornaments. The pheasant at the left is done in full color 


and along with the racoon is popular among sportsmen. The cow is much in 
demand by farmers, while ranchers often buy the cowboy and bucking bronco. 


and study animal life. With brush and 
paint, aA captured animals and: birds 
in natural poses upon his rt, and 
filed the drawings seh for Mees use, 
He even found snakes an interesting 
subject to draw, as they lay perfectly 
quiet unless disturbed. 

“I came home richer in knowledge 
and emptier in purse than any sports- 
man in the field,” said Ziegler, laugh- 
ingly. 


B Y STUDYING the colorings and 
markings of fish Ziegler accumu- 
lated knowledge that enables him 
quickly and skillfully to turn out a 
number of varieties to be used as mail- 
box decorations. 

“I believe I’ve released more big 
fish, after studying their form and 
coloring, than I’ve ever kept,”.,ex- 
plained the cutout artist. “I finally had 
to go fishing by myself, as my fishing 
companions couldn’t understand my 
unusual actions.” 

Anyone surveying the many fish 
turned out by Ziegler in striking 
colors, realizes that a “fish authority” 
must have been the creator, 

While still in the trucking business 
Ziegler drew and painted pictures of 
birds and animals for personal pleas- 
ure and amusement. He gave his paint- 
ings away to friends, who were proud 
recipients of his work. 

After several years in the trucking 


(Continued om Page 54) 
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Christmas Coin Corsages 


w= ONE wishes to give small coins as Christmas 
gifts, often the problem of how to wrap them at- 
tractively is confronted. I have devised a way in which they 
can be combined with candy to form a Christmas corsage. 
First I attach fine wires to several small spice drops or jelly 
beans. Next I wrap the desired number of coins in tin foil 
or colored cellophane at- 
taching a wire to this also. 
The wrapped coins, to- 
gether with the candy, are 
now centered around a 
bright lollipop. Then I 
gather around the whole 
thing a small lace-paper 
doily with a little hole cut 
from its center for the 
“stems” (wires) to pass 
through. After tying with 
red and white ribbons, I pack the corsages in gift boxes. 
There is a ready market for these corsages since they so 
easily solve the small gift problem which often bothers 
people in the last minute rush during the holidays. The 
cost of these is set, of course, according to the number 
and denomination of coins used. 


Mrs. Maynard Graham 

















Stationery Designer 


H™: A cue for those people who are fond of unusual 
and pretty stationery. Miss Marianne Jesse of Wausau, 
Wisconsin, designs her own and decorates it with tiny cloth 
flowers. This plucky young lady is a shut-in and strictly 
limited in strenuous activities. Artistically inclined, she 
began her hobby by creating letter paper on which to write 
to her many pen friends. Now her hobby has turned into a 
small business. She designs differently patterned, flow- 
er-bedecked sheets and - 
envelopes for each box of Ls 
stationery. Sometimes she 
makes up a box according 
to a customer's particular 
request. All boxes contain 
twenty sheets of stationery 
with matching envelopes 
boasting garlands of posies 
on their flaps. Each box 
sells for $1.50. 

Mary McCourt Anderson 















Sparklers for the Christmas Tree 


HE REALIZATION of 
their dream to make 

a sight-seeing tour to New 
York City was made pos- 
sible for a young trio of 
Baltimoreans through their 
hobby of hand-painting 
Christmas tree bulbs and 
ornaments. The three girls, 
Jean Cellinese, Rosemary 
Quinn, and Nora Impera- 
tor, first trace the designs 
on the ornaments with a heavy white oil base. Next they 
sprinkle over this design a mixture of ground glass, both 
transparent and varicolored. They use such traditional 
Yuletide symbols as wreaths, candles, poinsettias, stars, etc. 
They also decorate the bulbs with special request orders for 
dates, messages, and names such as Baby, Sonny, Dad and 
Mother. Most of their customers, they say, like the magenta- 
colored balls best; but all the colors sell—transparent pink, 
gold, green, blue, silver flecked light and dark blue, char- 
treuse and red. Now the girls are planning trips to St. 
Louis and Boston with the profits earned on their hand- 


painted Christmas sparklers. 
Arejas Vitkauskas 
















Profitable Pine Cones 


A TRENKAMP, a high school student from Spear- 

ville, Kansas, has a hobby that always becomes especial- 
ly profitable to him at Christmas time. Anthony has only to 
go out in his front yard for the source of his hobby, the 
source being two large pine trees which were brought over 
from Germany years ago. After the cones have fallen each 
year, Anthony gathers and paints them by hand. The 
cones are then sprayed 
with white paint or enamel 
and a bright red ribbon 
bow is tied on the top of 
each cone. Anthony finds 
a ready market for his 
Christmas cones, selling 
them for decorations on 
Christmas trees and dis- 
plays, for lapel ornaments, 
and for use in window dis- 
plays. 














Leicester King 
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Nameplates Made to Order 


Asmovs MY regular position is custodian in the 
Gainesville, Texas, schools, I have the hobby of making 
woodcraft products, the most popular of which are my 
fine wooden nameplates. The desk names were first made 
as gifts for officials of the Gainesville High School and 
Junior College. Inquiring 
visitors were informed by 
the maker, and now I have 
made nameplates that grace 
the desks of hundreds of 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
business and professional 
men throughout the United 
States and Canada, and in 
such far away places as 
Hawaii, Alaska, South 
America, Puerto Rico and 
British South Africa. My desk names are constructed of 
beautiful imported satinwood, mahogany, native red cedar 
and walnut, with inlays of imported prima vera or white- 
wood. The modernistic cut-out letters slanting gracefully 
against the contrasting colored back make a desk name of 
rare beauty. W. W. Brown 














Hand-Painted Buttons 


OR MANY years, the 
hobby of Mrs. Arthur 
Parrack of Mendon, Illi- 
nois, had been button col- 
lecting. Through exchanges 
with 400 button collectors, 
her collection grew to over 
20,000 different buttons. 
Now, with oil paints she 
decorates buttons with de- 
signs of dainty flowers and 
scenes. She transforms an ' 
ugly button into a colorful ornament and the results are 
amazing. At first she gave her hand-painted buttons away 
as gifts, but then orders began coming in for complete dress 
sets and earrings. Now she advertises 40 different hand- 
painted: buttons for 25 cents plus 5 cents postage. Using 
very fine brushes, she paints the particular design on the 
button or set of buttons. Then she covers them with clear 
shellac ‘or light-weight varnish to give a lasting finish. She 
makes pin and earring sets from buttons, too. Some of her 
button designs are silhouettes, ships at sea, swans, birds, 
faces, animals, and rural scenes. Joseph C. Salak 
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Greenbacks from Green Branches 





O= HOME hobby of 

making attractive 
Christmas decorations has 
given the children money 
for Christmas shopping 
with some left over. Each 
year, when we go to the 
woods and pastures to 
gather our own greens and 
berries and cones to use in 
decorating, the children 
gather a supply for them- 
selves. These are stored in the garage until the last 10 days 
before the holiday. Then they are worked into beautiful 
articles that sell faster than they can supply them. The 
children touch up cones with colored tempora paints, and 
sell them in clusters or singly. They make up wreaths for 
doors, sprays tied with huge red ribbon bows, bouquets of 
silvered elder and bittersweet. Tiny evergreen trees, planted 
and sold in brightly enameled pots, can be watered during 
the winter and set out in the garden in the spring. By using 
birch, evergreens, and candles, many table centerpieces are 
made that sell for $1 or $2. At the beginning of the season, 
orders are taken, and extra ones made as time and materials 
allow. 








Mrs. Donald Pease 


Profit in Jigsaw Puzzles 


yo MOORE, store manager in a large stationery and 
student supply store in Ithaca, New York, is an ardent 
jigsaw hobbyist. He collects all of the local view pictures 
he can find, both photographs and prints, pastes them 
securely to ¥-inch plywood board, then proceeds to cut 


them into puzzles. He sells s | 





them through - the store 
where he is employed. = 
These puzzles bring higher 
prices than ordinary pro- 
duction-line ones, for they 
are better made and repre- 
sent something that is 
familiar to the local towns- 
folk. 





ol 


Dick Hutchinson 
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HATS 


Hunters get pheasants and 
wives get pheasant hats, 
and so a North Dakota 
couple makes everybody 


happy. 


FTEN, WHEN A HUSBAND took off 

on his annual hunting trip, his 

wife made the parting difficult by won- 

dering, out loud, why “Henry has to 

go off on those silly treks after poor, 
defenseless birds.” 

But now, thanks to Mrs. John Hein, 

of Mobridge, South Dakota, and a 


out of the 
GAME BAG 


Samuel A. Siciliano 


hobby which she and her husband have 
enjoyed for a number of years, the 
married Nimrod is not only free to 
“go-a-hunting” but his spouse is urging 
him to go early and stay long. 

Mrs Hein brought about this change 
in so many marital relationships with 
her discovery of a revolutionary method 





John Hein prepares a pheasant skin for his wife to convert into a 


colorful piece of millinery like those in the background. 





of making pheasant hats. And what 
woman can resist owning such a prac- 
tical novelty, even if it means that her 
husband will not grace the family fire- 
side for a week or two? 


F  aphousegk THERE IS nothing new 
about pheasant hats. There have 
been several individuals and firms who 
have tried making them. They have 
plucked the feathers and made hats of 
them, only to have the colors fade. 
They have tried dyes, only to have the 
creation fade even worse when exposed 
to the elements. 


And another disadvantage—pheasant 
feathers have the most embarrassing 
habit of leaving Milady’s chapeau .as 
time exacts its toll. Mr. and Mrs. Hein, 
however, have solved all of those prob- 
lems by adding extensive research to 
their hobby of skinning the birds and 
collecting the skins in their multi- 
colored splendor. 


The Heins adopted their hobby as 
a sideline to their vocation of preparing 
the results of visiting hunters’ days in 
the field for shipment home. 

They built a lively trade of skinning 
pheasants, quick-freezing them and 
shipping the prepared birds to the 
hunter's home so that he could give 
hometowners a taste of his game. 


RS. HEIN HAD long thought of 
doing something with the skins 
that she and her husband collected. 
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She had even thought of making hats 
of the feathers, but the aforementioned 
difficulties had deterred her. 

However, an Ohio hunter, watching 
Mrs. Hein dress his game one evening, 
implanted the germ of the now proven 
successful idea in her mind when he 
asked if he might take a couple of 
pheasant skins back home with him 
so his wife could use the feathers in 
making hats. 

The hunter’s mention of taking the 
skin back to his wife caused Mrs. Hein 
to wonder if there mightn’t be some 
way of making a hat of the skin as a 
whole, rather than using just the 
feathers. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hein grew more 
excited over the idea as time went on. 
As soon as the season ended and gave 


them time they investigated it to the 


full. 
_ Getting all the books and written 
material available on the subject, they 
developed a process whereby the 
feathers are left on the skins and, after 
treatment, will stay there for an in- 
definite period, preserving all of their 
multi-colored beauty. 

Their hunter friends provided the 





skins, but now the problem was to 
make the hats. 


HE RESOURCEFUL Mrs. Hein didn’t 

allow this minor detail to slow 

the wheels of millinery progress for 

long, however. She went to Minneap- 

olis, Minnesota, enrolled in a millinery 

school, and finished the course with 
flying colors. 


She got off the train at her home 
station with a suitcase full of mesh 
wire frames, a head full of ideas and 
her daughter in tow to act as model 
and assistant. 


Her first products were ready when 
last season’s hunters came to town. 
She sold her first hats for prices rang- 
ing from $25 to $30. They were pur- 
chased by hunters primarily to soothe 
the feelings of the non-hunting wives 
waiting at home. 

_But word of this venture in the 
realm of women’s fashions soon reached 
other feminine ears, and the rush was 
on. 
From all corners of the country, 
from the neighbors of the lucky wives 
who had received the “peace offerings,” 
came order after order. Soon the supply 


At her work table Mrs. John Hein busies herself to meet the demand for pheasant hats which sell for $25 and up. 


‘of ready-mades was exhausted and Mrs. 


Hein found herself swamped with 
orders for the “standard models,” as 
well as many orders for originals de- 
signed by prospective buyers. 


RS. HEIN SAYS that the “originals” 
are, naturally, the most satisfac- 
tory and the results:the most gratifying 
to the maker. She invites the prospec- 
tive customer to her home for a fitting. 
Most of these home fittings are for 
wives who accompany their husbands 
on hunting trips. While a husband 
pursues the elusive bird, his wife sits 
in the warmth of Mrs. Hein’s studio 
and readies herself for the prize she 
will take home. 


First the pheasant backs’ are chosen 
in matching sections to suit the wo- 
man’s skin coloring. They are then 
pieced together to suit the contours 
of the face. 


Then it is that Mrs. Hein and her 
daughter finish the product at their 
work table and, after a final fitting 
for rearrangement, Mrs. Nimrod is 
ready for the homeward journey and 


(Continued on P~ge 57) 
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This walnut drop leaf dining room table and chairs were reclaimed from 


the junk pile by J. Curtis Dodge. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


A stubborn woman starts a 
California man on the 
rewarding hobby of renewing 
the loveliness of old 
furniture. 


Ruth T. Knight 


Restoring Antique 


HASING DOWN rubbish trucks and 
rummaging through old junk 
piles, barns, woodsheds, garages, base- 
ments, yes, and even abandoned chick- 
en coops, may not sound like an excit- 
ting pastime to some folks, but to J. 
Curtis Dodge of Auburn, California, it 
is an interesting and fascinating ad- 
venture that lends color and romance 
to his hobby of restoring antiques. 
Countless relics, and objects of ancient 
art have turned up in just such un- 
picturesque spots, brought joy to lovers 
of antiques, and swelled Dodge’s bank 
account. 

In recalling the beginnings of his 
hobby, Dodge relates with a smile that 
it all started through the persistence of 
a woman who first made him mad, and 
whom he then helped, in order to get 


Beauty 


rid of her. He relates that in his earlier 
years he had done carpenter work, and 
had specialized in remodeling kitchens 
until the last war broke out. Then he 
did the repair work for a furniture 
refinisher. When the refinisher left 
town to work elsewhere people stormed 
Dodge’s door to have him carry on the 
work. Asserting that refinishing was 
not his line, he kept turning people 
away. But there was one customer, a 
woman, who would not take no for 
an answer. He endeavored to explain 
to her that his line was repairing and 
not refinishing, but she begged him to 
try, saying she was willing to take a 
chance on his ability. She stood around, 
refusing to leave until he consented to 
refinish her six chairs and a clock. 
The result was startling, even to 


himself, for he had underestimated his 
own ability. The woman was so highly 
pleased she sent her friends to him and 
they in turn sent their friends. Soon 
Dodge found himself swamped. with 
work, and today he feels he owes much 
to the persistence of this woman. 


| ie gore SAYS HE realized as he pio- 
neered in refinishing that he 
would have to learn the difference be- 
tween genuine antiques and copies, 
between valuable hard woods and the 
more common or soft woods, in order 
to protect his trade. He said any num- 
ber of people brought in things to be 
refinished thinking they were genuine 
antiques, and he laughs in retrospect 
as he recalls that he himself has been 
fooled any number of times on sup- 
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posedly valuable things he has picked 
up. By studying the “Encyclopedia of 
Antiques” he gradually acquired the 
knowledge to differentiate between 


the real and the counterfeit, and to: 


evaluate his own discoveries. 

Moving about Dodge’s shop, one 
end of which is piled full of dilapi- 
dated \tables, chairs, old bedsteads, 
dressers, highboys, stools and countless 
table and chair legs, and odd pieces 
of carved trims, it seems incredible 
that all these articles will eventually 
come to look like the beautiful finished 
antiques that furnish his home. 

Overhead, across the rafters, are 
stacked odd pieces of hard woods, 
picked up here and there. These are 
used in replacing missing or broken 
pieces out of the various collections of 
furniture. Dodge has mastered the art 
of matching so well that the replace- 
ments are not detectable even to the 
connoisseur. 


On THE DAY I visited Dodge I 
watched him as he began re- 
finishing a rather ornate handcarved 
walnut chair, explaining each step as 
he went along. 

The first step is to remove the up- 
holstering. Then, if the chair is loose, 
it must be knocked down completely 
in order to do a perfect job. Each piece 
is then cleaned thoroughly, first with 
paint remover and wood alcohol. Nap- 
tha must then be used to remove the 
wax contained in the paint remover. 
All glue must be scraped from the 
joints, dowel holes and dowels. The 
most essential point in refinishing, 
said Dodge, is to remove everything 
down to the wood. 

Before putting the chair back to- 
gether again, he explained, each piece 
must be well sandpapered, even the 
dowels, dowel holes, cracks and joints. 
Then the pieces are glued together 
with stick shellac, which can be bought 
in any hardwood color. Liquid shellac 
can also be used, but in that case you 
mix the stain into the shellac. 

Using an old soldering iron that has 
been filed down, Dodge heats it over 
an alcohol burner and holds it up to 
the stick shellac and allows the shellac 
to drop down into the joints and 
cracks, and then presses it in firmly 
with the fingers. After it is thoroughly 
dry, possibly in a day or two, the chair 
is ready for a wash coat of four-pound 
cut sheilac, cut down to 4-1 solution 
(four parts of alcohol to one of shel- 
lac). This procedure is repeated each 
day for three or four days, and the 
chair sandpapered welf\after each coat, 


- 





A second hand store owner gave this 
what-not to J. Curtis Dodge, telling him 
it was “just a piece of junk.” In the 
course of refinishing it Dodge dis- 
covered that it was solid walnut and 
extremely valuable. 


The third and fourth coats should be 
slightly heavier than the first and sec- 
ond coats. 


F THE final coat Dodge makes a 
mixture of one-half pound yellow 
beeswax, one-half pint turpentine, and 
one-half pint boiled linseed oil. This 
he heats in a double boiler and applies 
with a brush. After it has set for a few 
hours, the excess mixture is wiped off 
with a dry cloth. The next day the 
polishing begins and continues each 
day for several days. After approxi- 
mately one week, a coat of good furni- 
ture wax is applied to the chair, which 
completes the refinishing process. 
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This process for refinishing applies 
to all hard woods such as walnut, ma- 
hogany, or maple. 

When a design has been marred or 
partially destroyed, a reference to the 
“Encyclopedia of Antiques” will usual- 
ly supply any needed information rela- 
tive to periods or designs. 


je tae SPECIALTY is tables—gate 
leg tables, dining tables, occa- 
sional tables and various extension 
tables. He has had some interesting 
experiences in restoring antique tables, 
one of which was outstanding. One 
day he visited an antique shop in Sac- 
ramento and was casually telling the 
owner how interested he had become 
in restoring old tables. She listened to 
him for a while, then asked him to 
come with her to a back room, where, 
pointing to an old occasional table 
that lay in a hundred pieces on the 
floor, she asked him if he saw any 
possibilities in it. In design, it was 
very ornate, and upon examination 
was found to be of very valuable wood. 
He agreed at. least to make an attempt 
to restore the table, for its individual 
pieces fascinated him. When it was 
finished, it was such a thing of beauty 
and fine art that it was put on public 
display in an exhibition of the most 
unusual antiques in the West. 

Dodge says that the refinishing of 
tables is not an easy thing to be learned. 
So much surface is exposed to the eye 
that the utmost care must be taken in 

(Continued on Page 51) 





In his well equipped werk shop J. Curtis Dodge refits a chair joint on his 


finishing machine, 











WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Creative Crocheter 
Joseph C. Salak 


HE DEMAND FOR her hand-made 

potholders was so enthusiastic that, 
in her spare time only, during the 
months of October, November and 
December of 1946, 59-year-old Mrs. 
Mary Salak of Chicago used over 7,000 
yards of mercerized cotton crocheting 
them. 


Mrs. Salak, as a part-time hobby, 
has been crocheting since she was 8. 
She is self taught, never received any 
formal instructions and for years has 
created many of her own designs and 
patterns. On numerous occasions 
manufacturers of various types of cro- 
chet thread have benefited by her sug- 
gestions. For the past six years she has 
been specializing in making original 
flowered potholders as gifts to friends 
and as prizes for bunco parties and 
bazaars. 


A™ ONE YEAR ago, the proprie- 
tor of a neighborhood gift em- 
porium hearing about her hobby ap- 
proached her and suggested she display 
some of her creations in the window of 
his establishment. Attracted more by 
the personal attention and the compli- 
ment than the desire for financial re- 
turns, Mrs. Salak complied. And then 
for the first time in the existence of 
her hobby, profitable returns deluged 





her without any special effort on her 
art. 

After her display of lace edgings, 
chair backs and radio mats appeared, 
the results amazed not only her but 
the owner of the gift shop who re- 
ported that his sales in merchandise 
increased 85 per cent during the month 
of December alone. 

The dealer attributed the increase 
in sales to the display of fancy work 
and offered Mrs. Salak the opportunity 
to work for him on a full-time basis. 

“For the Christmas rush the demand 
was sO great and repeat orders so 
constant,” Mrs. Salak relates, “that 
every moment of my spare time was 
occupied and I found myself forget- 
ting to lunch, being so intensely in- 
terested in filling orders. I crocheted 
over 150 potholders during that period 
alone.” 

She used 4,800 yards of ecru, 4-ply 
washfast crochet cotton; 2,000 yards of 
red and 200 yards of green No. 30 
mercerized cotton thread to fill the 
orders for the holidays. 


HE APPROXIMATE cost to make 

150 potholders was less than $6. 
They were sold on a cash basis to the 
gift shop for 60 cents each and retailed 
quickly at $1 with a successive stream 
of repeat orders. 

Mrs. Salak’s most popular potholder 
is one with a red rose, three petals 
deep, with 12 green leaves attached 
to the rose for the center of the piece 
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with the remainder of the potholder 
finished in ecru. The size is 7 by 7 
inches. Sizes of course can vary accord- 
ing to the crocheter’s wishes. Some 
potholders are star shaped, some round, 
others monogrammed “His & Hers” 
and more in miniature pants and 
panties sets. Others are in the shape of 
a teapot, animal figures, and some are 
prepared for special occasions in the 
shape of Valentines, red hatchets, etc. 
She pointed out that in Manhattan, 
Altman’s department store advertised 
sequinned potholders at $5. 


M RS. SALAK gives the following di- 
rections to make a nice potholder 
using up scraps of heavy or string- 
weight thread. Before beginning, re- 
member always to carry thread not 
being used at back of work. With 
color, ch (chain) 7, sl st (slip stitch) 
in 1st st (stitch) to form ring. 
Rouna 1: Ch. 5, (to count as de [dou- 
ble crochet] and ch 2) *dc in ring, ch 
2. Repeat from * until there are 12 
dc, sl st in 3rd st of ch. 

Round 2: With white, ch 5, dc in ch 2 
of previous round, * dc, ch 2, dc in 
next ch 2. Repeat from * around, sl st 
in 3rd st of ch. 

Round 3: With color, sl st to center 
of ch 2, ch 5, * dc between dc, ch 2, 
dc in ch 2, ch 2. Repeat from * around, 
sl st in 3rd st of ch. There are 24 dc. 
Round 4: With white, sl st to center 
of ch 2, ch 5, dc in same ch 2, * skip 
next ch 2, dc, ch 2, dc in next ch 2, 
ch 2. Repeat from * around, sl st in 
3rd st of ch. There are 12 groups of 
dc, ch 2, de. 

Round 5: Sl st to center of ch 2, ch 3, 
2 dc, ch 2, 3 dc in same ch 2, * dc in 
next ch 2, 3 dc, ch 2, 3 dc in next ch 2. 
Repeat from * around, sl st in ch 3. 
Round 6: SI st to ch 2, ch 3, 3 dc, 
ch 2, 4 dc in same ch 2, * dc in dc be- 
tween scallops in previous round, 4 dc, 
ch 2, 4 dc in next ch 2. Repeat from 
* around, sl st in ch 3. 

Round 7: Sl st to ch 2, ch 3, 4 de, ch 
2, 5 dc in same ch 2, * dc in dc be- 
tween scallops in previous round, 5 dc, 
ch 2, 5 dc in next ch 2. Repeat from » 
* around, sl st in ch 3. Fasten off: 
Make a second potholder piece just 
like the above. 

To Joim: Hold potholder pieces to- 
gether, right sides out. Join colored 
thread to any ch 2, ch 8, dc in dc be- 
tween scallops, * ch 5, (dc in ch 2, 
ch 2) 4 times, ch 5, dc in dc between 
scallops. Repeat from * around. Make 
3, dc in last ch 2, sl st to 3rd st of ch 8. 
Edging: Sl st across ch 5 loop to dc, 
ch 3, 2 dc in same dc, * ch 5, de in ch © 
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2, ch 2, dc in next ch 2, ch 2, dc in 
next ch 2, ch 5, 3 dc in dc between 
scallops. Repeat from * around. Fasten 
off. Attach bone ring or crocheted 
loop. To- make crocheted loop: Join 
thread to any scallop, ch 16, sl st to 
scallop, ch 1, turn, make 32 sc (single 
crochet) over ch, sl st to scallop. Fasten 
off. 


M* SALAK’s collection of fancy 
crochet work contains bed 
spreads, table cloths, dresser scarfs, 
doilies of all kinds, lace for pillow 
cases and extra fine lace for Irish linen 
handkerchiefs. Her most prized posses- 
sion is an elaborate bed spread on 
which she worked one full year. Some 
of her crocheting has been sent to 
veterans as gifts for their friends in 
England. Her work has been requested 
by lovers of beautiful things all over 
the United States. Recently Sears, Roe- 
buck in Chicago expressed the desire 
to place some of her crocheted cottage 
set curtains on display in their store. 

“Since I realize a profit from my 
hobby,” says Mrs. Salak, “I intend to 
divert it into more crocheting and 
donate the pieces to charity affairs. 
The real compensation comes from 
seeing the recipients’ eyes light up 
with joy and happiness when they are 
presented with my handwork. As a 
hobby it is the perfect medium of 
relaxation as well as bringing me the 
realization that something worthwhile 
has been accomplished.” 


Combining Two Talents 


David Gunckel 


VER SINCE I was able to use a small, 

inexpensive camera given to me as 
a birthday present (the best gift I have 
ever received) when I was very, very 
young, photography has been a thrill- 
ing recreation for me, losing none of 
its fascination after intensive study and 
several years of experience as a pro- 
fessional photographer. Every type of 
picture-making is extremely interesting 
—portraits, book and magazine illus- 
trating, scenery, and commercial work, 
but the kind which provides me with 
the most fun and which, at the same 
time, is proving profitable is that in 
which my aunt, Amy Jensen, a designer 
of miniatures, and I correlate our hob- 
bies to make greeting cards of all kinds 
— Christmas, valentine, birthday, 
Mother’s Day, birth announcements, 
invitations, seasonal ones and many 
others. 
For these picture cards my aunt con- 


structs realistic miniature interior and 
_exterior scenes, making all of the furni- 
ture and many of the accessories for 
the indoor settings and most of the 
articles for the outdoor scenes. She em- 
ploys as Lilliputian people for these 
scenes charming dolls and figurines 
she has collected here and on her 
travels abroad, and sometimes she 
makes and attractively costumes some 
herself, depending upon the use to 
which she intends to put them. 


HE FIRST CARD we made for our 
personal use was a Christmas greet- 
ing, showing a cozy, old-fashioned, 
white fireplace, filled with birch logs, 
and with red socks fastened to the front 
of it. On the mantel were poinsettias 
cut from an old red boutonniere and 
placed in bottle cap containers covered 
with metallic paper. At one side of the 
fireplace there was a Christmas tree 
made from a discarded artificial wreath. 
It was decorated with wire candy canes, 
beads, icicles, gold stars, popcorn 
chains, and other things to simulate 
real trimmings, and on the top was an 
angel. Under the tree were small, gaily 
wrapped packages, tiny toys, such as 
a cradle, sled, and chair, made of ply- 
wood and other scrap materials, and a 
drum, horn and several other articles 
purchased at a novelty store. There 
was even a cute little puppy. 
Unpacking his toy sack in front of 
the tree was a rotund, red-suited Santa, 
constructed of padded wire topped by 
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a wooden bead head with painted fea- 
tures and cotton hirsute adornment. At 
the other side of the fireplace was a 
fan back chair made of padded card- 
board covered with lee-her from a pair 
of kid gloves (nothing 1s safe when my 
ingenious aunt is around). Behind the 
chair, spying upon Santa, was a sleeper- 
clad, tousle-headed boy. The simple 
caption for the card was “Caught.” 


No sooner had our greetings reached 
friends when, much to our delight, we 
began to receive notes and telephone 
calls from them, wanting to know 
where the picture had been made, who 
played the part of Santa, and who the 
attractive youngster was. When we 
explained how the greetings had been 
made, we were asked if we would take 
orders for them. That was the begin- 
ning of our greeting card business, 
which is-now keeping both of us very 


busy. 


ESIDES MAKING Christmas cards 

such as those described above and 
illustrated in the photograph, we are 
working on other types. A birthday 
card shows one doll dressed in an old- 
fashioned costume, presenting another 
one with a beautifully wrapped gift. 
A birth announcement has a picture 
of a tiny baby in a dainty cradle. A 
Mother's Day greeting is a photograph 
of a white-haired doll sitting in a 
Pennsylvania slat-back chair next to a 
table on which rest photographs of a 
boy and girl and alsd a bouquet of 





Amy Jensen’s miniatures and David Gunckel’s camera combined to produce 
this illustration for a Christmas card. 
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flowers. These and many others will 
be included in our card-for-every-occa- 
sion selection. 


Now we are planning to let our 
customers help in’ designing their own 
special cards, thus making them more 
personalized and, of course, more ex- 
pensive. For instance, if members of 
a family of four want a Christmas card 
to represent them, that many characters 
will be portrayed in a desired pose— 
trimming a tree, walking, with their 
arms laden with packages, sitting at 
a table set for Christmas dinner, etc. 


Since I use my regular equipment, 
and necessary supplies are not very 
expensive, the cost of making the 
cards is not great. I do the work during 
the less busy seasons, so, in that way, 
I feel that I can pursue this interesting 
hobby and yet make it a profitable one. 


Cedar Craftsman 


Richard Hamilton 


t he ARTISAN in leather looks upon 
a fragile piece of perfect Morocco 
with glittering eyes; the breeder of 
horses gazes upon the product of his 
matings with rosy visions of the fu- 
ture; but the worker in wood, an artist 
in his own right, fondles a new found 
fragment of rare wood with the prac- 
ticed eye of the connoisseur. 

On a windswept mountain in north- 
ern Utah, a young ex-soldier, discour- 
aged and viewing the future with 
gloom, wandered through a thick forest 
of cedar trees and there he found his 
future and his salvation, not in gold 
or silver, but in a piece of gnarled, 
twisted wood. 

Then, with typical American in- 
genuity and foresight, he turned his 
prosaic find into a swiftly growing, 
profitable business. And further, he 
has the distinction, perhaps, of creating 
the only product of its kind in the 
nation. But it can be done by almost 
anyone—if he can find the raw ma- 
terials. 


— THE many unusual media 
man has used to attain both beauty 
and stability in the construction of his 
lamp stands are whalebone, coral, rifle 
shells, rocks and minerals, human skin, 
metals and countless others. 

In the whole range of human in- 


genuity, there seems to be but little 


left, at least commercially, to challenge 
the skill and creative ability of the 
artisan in the fashioning of standards 
for lamps. 





But nature, in her strange machina- 
tions and ways, grew upon these Utah 
mountains, a mighty grove of cedar 
trees, where, twisted and bent and 
gnarled by the ceaseless winds, she 
created priceless burls here and there 
among the trees, and the wandering 
soldier looked upon them and found 
them good. 


Y WAS NOT so many months ago that 
Lee Warren, a 31-year-old ex-GI of 
Los Angeles, found himself without a 
job—his vocation as a welder offering 
but few opportunities. Of an artistic 
bent and a skilled artisan in his field, 
he spent his hours in his garage at his 
favorite hobby, creating figurines and 
miniatures of life with his welding 
torch and brazing rod, a most diffi- 
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cult feat in itself. 

The figurines proved a fascinating 
pastime but scarcely a financially prof- 
itable one, and, while Warren did odd 
jobs occasionally for neighbors, they 
were insufficient to maintain his home. 
Then, one day, he accepted an invita- 
tion from friends to accompany them 
on an extended trip to Utah. 

Here it was that he chanced upon 
the lush growth of cedars, and by 
means of a broken, fallen limb, he dis- 
covered these strange bulging growths 
known as burls. Fascinated, he deter- 
mined to examine them more thor- 
oughly, and noted the striking whorls 
of pure white wood contrasting sharply 
with the brown of the cedar. 

Warren pursued his investigation 
and soon determined that the strange 


From a Utah mountain came the wood from which Lee Warren constructed 
this distinctive lamp stand. The brown of the cedar contrasts with the white of 
the burl, a natural excrescence of the cedar. 
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burls, which are a natural excrescence 
of the cedar, were almost equal in hard- 
ness to the fabulous lignum vitae wood, 
and this enabled him to polish them 
to a striking brilliance. 


T APPEARED to Warren that the best 

possible use for his new found wood 
might be the construction of lamp 
stands. He experimented relentlessly, 
both in the attainment of polish and 
of form. Each standard in its entity, 
must have a base, a column and the 
sharply contrasting ivory and brown 
wood. To find the combination of the 
three required examination of count- 
less trees in the forest. This fact is 
brought out in a unique little card 
attached to each lamp. The card gives 
a brief history and identifies locale of 
the product. It simplifies sales for the 
floor salesman, and is worded to convey 
the tang of the mountains. 


Warren’s lamps are sold in the better 
stores and gift shops, with the demand 
far exceeding the supply, as produc- 
tion is just getting under way. The 
lamp is a $33 wholesaler and retails 
for $50. 

Each lamp is obviously a custom 
product and there can be no two alike, 
for their irregularity of pattern pre- 
cludes any possibility of duplication. 
Warren’s greatest ambition, however, 
is to find, in his remote forest, a per- 
fectly matched pair of standards, for 
these would be virtually priceless. 
These, he states, will be his gift to his 
wife, whose calm belief in his creative 
abilities has been unshaken and stead- 
fast throughout the years. 

Burls abound in many parts of the 
nation, not only in cedar but in many 
different woods. The hobbyist who 
spends his leisure time in the country 
may find relaxation in prospecting his 
native hills for these burls. It might re- 
sult in gold of the realm. 

Although the lamp is a quality pro- 
duct, the process of production jis rela- 
tively simple. A suitable choice of ma- 
terial having been made, the lamp is 
debarked, sawed to proper form and 
polished with sandpaper and rotten 
stone. Felt or spray felt is applied be- 
neath the base. Socket and wiring com- 
plete the lacquered product. 

This was one man’s meat. It could 
be others’. 


Painted Perfume Bottles 


; Margie Welch 
T WAS almost Christmas—and I was 
at my wit’s end. I didn’t want to 
give my friends gifts of fine handker- 





chiefs, powder mits, compacts, lingerie, 
etc.—customary and expensive Yule- 
tide selections. Wandering through 
store after store, I scanned the counters 
for something different in the way of 
gifts. 

At the five-and-ten cent store in- 
spiration finally struck me. I was pass- 
ing the perfume counter and a row of 
dainty bottles of perfume caught my 
eye. Each tiny bottle contained a few 
drops of a popular brand perfume— 
and each bottle sold for a mere ten 
cents plus tax. 

At a nearby counter, among the chil- 
dren’s toys, I noticed tubes of oil 
paints and brushes. Presto! My Christ- 
mas shopping problem was solved. I 
-would buy the perfume bottles, hand- 
paint them, and give them as gifts. 

Captivated with the idea, I made one 
more stop at the stationery counter 
where I bought several silver-papered 
boxes, just the right size to contain 
three of the minute perfume bottles. 
That night at home I spent an absorb- 
ing hour listening to the radio and 
painting my gift bottles. One of my 
friends was a bridge enthusiast. I dec- 
orated her set of perfume bottles with 
miniature hearts, clubs, spades and dia- 
monds. Another friend had shown a 
partiality for candy. I painted hers with 
tiny lollipops, kisses and marshmallow 
topped bonbons. Still another friend 
collected dolls—so I decorated perfume 
bottles for her with dainty little danc- 
ing figures dressed in pink, white and 
blue ballet gowns. 

For other friends, whose special 
tastes I did not know, I painted bottles 
with Christmas wreaths of holly, sprigs 
of flowers, their names, lucky numbers, 
and various other symbols and figures. 
The paint dried within a few days. I 
placed my bottles in their cotton-nested 
boxes, wrapped them for mailing, and 
shipped them off. 


Wwss MY Christmas project a suc- 
cess? I can’t begin to describe the 
exclamations that were heard on Christ- 
mas Day when the presents were un- 
wrapped—my phone kept ringing with 
calls from pleased recipients of my 
perfumes. They were so happy with 
their novel gifts. In fact, the results 
from my Christmas presents were so 
satisfying that I decided to go into the 
perfume-bottle painting business as 
a year-round hobby. 

Buying more tiny bottles of perfume, 
I proceeded to decorate them. Instead 
of using Christmas motifs, I painted 
some that read “Happy Birthday,” and 
others in honor of Valentine’s Day, St. 
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Patrick’s Day and the Fourth of July. 
I painted bottles for every occasion, 
making sets of two bottles, three bot- 
tles, and a few single bottles for some- 
one wanting to buy a very small re- 
membrance. 


I sell the perfumes at $1.50 for a 
box of three, $1 for a box of two, and 
50 cents for a single bottle. Consider- 
ing that the cost to me is but a little 
over 40 cents for three bottles, I realize 
a very nice profit. What began as a 
Christmas hobby is fast-developing in- 
to a full-time avocation. And what's 
more—I love my work! New ideas for 
designs are always coming to me and 
I set to work with a brand new com- 
plete set of oil paints making these 
unique personalized gifts. 


_ Feeding The Fastidions 


Frances Grimes 


LOVE OF entertaining friends in 

her own home and a talent for 
managing things well have lead Mrs. 
Katherine Wooldridge of Austin, Tex- 
as, to own and operate one of the 
pleasantest eating places in town. 

From the moment you telephone 
for a reservation and a lilting voice 
answers, “Blue Willow,” you know that 
this is not going to be an ordinary 
restaurant meal. 

When you enter the big, old- 
fashioned house, located on a tree- 
lined street in the University neigh- 
borhood, you begin to feel again that 
indefinable air of pleasant living. 

After you are seated in the spacious 
dining room and are cutting into a 
perfectly-done charcoal-broiled sirloin 
while a courteous waiter stands by with 
fresh, hot, buttered rolls (just as many 
and as fast as you cari eat them ) —well, 
then you know that this is what you've 
always thought dining out should be 
like. 


OU BEGIN TO understand the rea- 
son for all of this as soon as you 
talk to Mrs. Wooldridge herself, for 
the Blue Willow is exactly as you 
would expect anything of Mrs. Wool- 
dridge’s to be—charming and friendly, 
orderly and well-managed, dignified, 
but informal. 

Mrs. Wooldridge is not a trained nu- 
trition expert. She tells you that from 
the start, but you doubt it after you 
have eaten a meal at her table. But 
she is a good manager; and you will 
believe that when you hear her story. 

(Continued om Page 60) 
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Making dolls that can 
survive the not so gentle 
loving of their young 
owners is the profitable 
pleasure of this Tennessee 
woman. 


M* NATHANIEL WOOTTON’S 
career as a dollmaker really was 
initiated when, at the age of four, she 
made her first stitch on a quilt patch 
under her mother’s sympathetic eye. 
That stitch was the beginning of a 
life-long love of needlework and a 
first sign of the skill which distingui- 
shes Mrs. Wootton’s doll making. 
But the actual launching of her doll 
business happened just four years ago 
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DOLLS that can 
TAKE (7 


Eillen Crawford 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DEWEY LAWSON 


in her home city of Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, and all because a little girl, the 
daughter of a friend, changed her mind 
ten days before Christmas about what 
she wanted Santa Claus to bring her. 

It was December, 1943, and toys 
of all kinds were scarce. No new doll 
being in prospect, the little girl agreed 
that a new set of baby clothes for her 
favorite doll would be an acceptable 
gift from Santa. Then, imperiously, she 








decided that the doll must do her part 
toward winning the war, and that only 
a WAC uniform for dolly would do. 


The child’s mother was beside her- 
self. It was too late in the season to 
find such an unusual item, and she 
couldn’t sew herself. In desperation she 
turned to Mrs. Wootton, knowing her 
skill with needle and thread, and asked 
her help. Would she have time? 


A few of the many dolls Mrs. Nathaniel Wootton has ready when young customers come to choose their favorites, 
Party dresses, playsuits, pinafores, even fur-trimmed coats are on the clothes rack. — 
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M* WOOTTON wondered just 
where she would find the time. 
Literally drafted into a teaching posi- 
tion that fall, she had little time after 
school hours for much besides keeping 
her big house and garden in order, and 
she had most of her own holiday shop- 
ping and planning to do. But the 
thought of the disappointment the lit- 
tle girl would have on Christmas 
morning if the WAC uniform were not 
under the Yule tree was more than she 
could stand. 

“Of course there'll be time,” she as- 
sured her friend. “I'll start right away.” 


The doll, her friend advised, was 
eighteen inches long, and Mrs. Woot- 
ton knew enough about doll measure- 
ments, or so she thought, to go ahead 
from there and draft a pattern. Finding 
enough olive drab cloth and gold braid 
was a bit of a problem, but finally the 
uniform was finished. 

When the doll arrived for a fitting, 
near-tragedy accompanied it. The prec- 
ious plaything turned out to be a life- 
like magic skin baby doll, with very 
large hip measurement. The outfit had 
to be made over. But it was completed 
in time for Christmas. 


INCE THAT wartime Christmas, Mrs. 

Wootton has been making and giv- 

ing away many sets of doll clothes, and 

dolls, too. Ninety dolls have gone to 

friends and to nurseries in Kingsport, 

and more than 100 others have been 
sold. 

“Despite those few hectic days,” Mrs. 
Wootton recalls, “I had a world of fun 
making that first doll’s dress. I found 
the strain of the schoolroom was quick- 
ly forgotten. I forgot also the dirty 
dishes I'd left in the sink downstairs. 
All I was conscious of was that I was 
creating something that would please 
a child, and all the while I was having 
a wonderful time myself. 


“After the holidays, I still thought 
of the doll dress and strongly felt the 
urge not only to make more clothes, 
but to make a doll, too. I bought a 
pattern and wore it out reading the 
directions and planning all sorts of 
things before I found just what I 
wanted.” 


— AN old rag doll that 
she had as a child, and how she 
had loved her, Mrs. Wootton was de- 
termined to make dolls that were 
meant to be played with, dressed and 
undressed and even bathed. They must 
be attractive and yet practically indes- 
tructible, able to survive plenty of af- 
fectionate tossing around. To find a 
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Mrs. Nathaniel Wootton holds one of her fanciest dolls, costumed in drum 
majorette uniform, made to order for a little girl who was fascinated by a 


high school band. 


basic material that would fit all these 
needs was Mrs. Wootton’s first concern. 

For the body material of her doll, 
Mrs. Wootton settled on permatex, a 
plastic-coated cotton in a delicate flesh 
shade. It looked like skin and it felt 
like skin after being made up—and it 
was washable. 

“I lost no time in making Arabelle,” 
Mrs. Wootton relates. “She was 26 in- 
ches tall and consumed more cotton 
than I had dreamed was possible, but 
she was more than I'd ever hoped for. 
I was delighted and so was my 5-year- 
old niece when she received her.”. 

Arabelle was too large, however, to 
be duplicated many times. Mrs. Woot- 
ton got out her pantograph and went 
to work cutting down the pattern to 
eighteen inches, then twelve inches and 
eight inches. These three sizes have 
proved quite popular, and Mrs. Woot- 


ton has never been without an order 
since her dolls began finding homes in 
the community. Three department 
stores have her work on display, and 
private orders come from many 
sources. 


ACH DOLL IS made from five basic 

pieces: torso and head, two arms 
and two legs, cut in duplicate, stitched, 
stuffed with cotton and attached. In 
making the hands, Mrs. Wootton 
stitches down the finger divisions on 
the wrong side, turns the material and 
stuffs each finger with cotton, using a 
dowel or orange stick. 


When the five pieces have been 
stuffed and sewn together, the faces 
are painted on, each with its own 
pert expression, and then covered with 
a coating of colorless nail polish. Thus 
the entire doll can be bathed with a 








The torso and head form the first made of the five basic pieces of one 
of Mrs. Nathaniel Wootton’s dolls. Each piece is stuffed and sewn separately. 
After torso is completed, arms and legs are attached. 


soft cloth, soap and water. Immersing, 
of course, is not possible. 

After the face comes the coiffure. 
The hair is made of yarn dyed in sev- 
eral colors to individualize the dolls, 
sewed securely to the head, braided into 
pigtails for the girls, and clipped close- 
cut for the boys. 

Each doll goes to its owner fully 
dressed in pinafore or playsuit, panties, 
shoes, socks and hat. Girl dolls get a 
purse, besides. Another outfit, includ- 
ing dress or playsuit, hat, panties, socks, 
shoes, purse and dress hangers, goes 
along as a wardrobe. In the 12-inch 
size, the total cost is $6.50. 


HOUGH EACH of her dolls is an 

individual creation when com- 
pleted, marked by beautiful detail and 
workmanship, Mrs. Wootton has bor- 
rowed mass production methods to 
save time and to perfect techniques. 
Body pieces are traced in quantity, and 
a number of dolls are made up, ready 
for dressing on order. Shoe pieces are 
cut in quantity from two dyes manu- 
factured to Mrs. Wootton’s specifica- 





tions. An eyeleteer and a nailhead set 
enable her to make quickly, and in 
quantity, such details as eyeleted belts, 
nailhead bags and dresses and tie shoes. 
In an upstairs workroom there are 
yards and yards of pinafore skirting, 
neatly hemmed and finished at the 
waistline, ready to be cut off as needed, 
only the side hems and tops needed to 
complete the garment. To vary the 
trim on such mass-produced pieces, 
Mrs. Wootton uses press-on tape cut- 
outs and monogram patterns. 

Mrs. Wootton’s sewing skill and love 
for detail show up in panties with 
elastic tops, dresses with finished seams 
and hems, bias tape at necklines, hand- 
turned buttonholes, snap openings easy 
for awkward little fingers to manage, 
buckled belts, matched belt and purse 


sets. 


Fg THE luxury items Mfrs. 
Wootton supplies is a pair of satin 
pajamas with bedroom scuffs to match, 
held tightly to the doll’s feet by elastic 
bands the same color as the scuffs. One 
little girl ordered, and received, a pair 
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of fur-trimmed boots, and Mrs. Woot- 
ton has also created, on order, a bride’s 
wedding gown, and a drum majorette’s 
costume for a little girl who had seen 
a high school band marching. Coats 
and three-piece suits come in many 
patterns and materials, in style with 
current junior fashions, each garment 
with finished hems and seams. For the 
larger china dolls, Mrs. Wootton makes 
gloves which actually slip on over the 
individual fingers. Tiny clothes hangers 
for the doll wardrobes are made of 
stovepipe wire turned on a board pat- 
tern designed by Mrs. Wootton’s able 
and interested husband. 


Leatherette or oil cloth, Mrs. Woot- 
ton finds, is the best material for shoes. 
The two basic pieces, sole and top, are 
cut with professional dyes. With only 
one seam, at the heel, the top is ready. 
The sole, cut from gummed craft paper, 
is attached, and the finishing touches 
added by eyeleting the straps and run- 
ning ribbons or shoestrings through. 

From material for men’s undershirts, 
Mrs. Wootton makes up quantities of 
doll socks and dyes them in batches. A 
rainbow array of colors, in both shoes 
and socks, helps to keep the individual 
wardrobes pleasantly varied. 


RS. WOOTTON’s workroom mir- 
rors her efficiency and appre- 
ciation of detail. Sewing cabinets and 
thin-trayed filing cases hold a treasury 
of ribbons, buttons, thread, material, 
patterns and accessories, all at her fin- 
gertips when she needs them. A big 
table, forty inches high, gives her 
plenty of working space, and there is a 
tiny ironing board, complete with 
sleeve board, made by Mr. Wootton, 
for daintying up the doll clothes before 
they leave the workshop. 

Doll art is really a business with 
Mrs. Wootton, who prefers to have it 
remain in the hobby class, so that she 
can still have time for homemaking, 
civic work and teaching a class of 3- 
year-old Sunday school pupils. But 
the dolls she has sold have brought her 
enough to pay for all her materials 
and for the dolls she has given away, 
yet still leave her a profit. 

Mrs. Wootton is sure her dolls and 
doll clothes would bring her a steady 
income if she chose to make them do 
so. But her real reward comes in the 
knowledge that she is bringing happi- 
ness to children, and that some of her 
dolls are helping to rekindle the joy of 
living in the war-torn hearts of little 
folk overseas who have received them 
in Christmas boxes sent abroad by 
Kingsport children. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the Decem- 
ber crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to Maude B. Taber, Am- 
sterdam, New York, whose puzzle ap- 
pears on this page. Entries for the Janu- 
arty contest are now being received, and 
non-prize winning puzzles entered in 
pfevious contests will be considered for 
the January award. Remember, each 
entry must include the unsolved puzzle 
diagram, and solved diagram and the 


Answers on Page 64 


key of definitions, as well as a signed 
statement to the effect that the puzzle 
is original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is not 
returned immediately, it is because the 
judges are still considering it for a 
prize. 


0. Likeness 


es 


21. 


PEN=S9eNevayyo 


Tale 


. Greek letter 


Preposition 
H 


eaters 
- Cooking utensils 


° r 

- Paid notices 

46. Busy insect 
Observed 


One of the Gospels 
Exist 


- Right angle to keel of 
ship 


B 

, humorist 
A prefix 

Work unit 

Slide 


. Standing room only 


(Abbr.) 
Possessive pronoun 


4 — 


Seo 


we of composs — 
A match 


- European Sn 
- Areligion 
Sites 


To pose 
Allows entrance 
Rare (Latin) 
Trying 

ken 

ntrance 

Anger 
Chem. suffix 
Animal of Java 


- God of the sea 


To cut (Scotch) 


DOWN 
Winged 
Baking receptacle 
Tutors 
Drops 


Prefix 

Reflex motion 

Some for the sick 
ir 
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A Kansas family uses 
scrap airplane plywood 
and brightly colored 
paint to make 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


DURABLE C/rcotmas “hee 





ANY PROFITABLE hobbies are 
stumbled upon purely by acci- 
dent. H. C. Repper of Topeka, Kansas, 
certainly had no intention of making 
Christmas tree ornaments when he 
bought a quantity of scrap airplane 
plywood from the glider factory where 
he worked during the war. He simply 
admired the material, three layers of 
wood no thicker than veneer laminated 
together with waterproof glue. He 
knew it would come in handy for 
something. / 
Then the war which furnished th 
material created the necessity that led 
into a flourishing small business. A 
relative with a 2-year-old child lam- 
ented the fact that there were no 
Christmas tree ornaments to be bought. 
Repper said there had always been 
some way to decorate trees long before 
ornaments were sold in stores and he 
thought there would be something 
devised. 


“But what?” asked the relative. 


Repper didn’t know for sure. Of 
course there were always cranberry 
chains and popcorn strings. But he 
remembered things his father had told 
him about the carved wooden orna- 
ments the peasants made to trim their 
trees back in his old home country of 
Austria. Sometimes, he said, even the 
tree was of wood. Four or five round 
wooden shelves in graduated sizes from 
about two feet across at the bottom to 
five or six inches at the top were 
mounted on a pole to simulate the 
shape of a tree. On these platforms 


Catherine Hathaway 


were arranged little figures of the Holy 
Family, shepherds, angels, little ani- 
mals, tiny churches, toy villages. 

But when it came right down to 
making them he didn’t know just how 
to proceed. Then his wife remembered 
that she had seen some patterns in a 
fancy-work catalogue for Christmas 
tree ornaments. His daughter liked to 
paint and said she would paint them 
so they decided to try a set. 


ye THEY had obtained the pat- 
terns and studied them, they 
decided the airplane plywood would 
be the ideal material as it would make 
the ornaments as light as the blown 
glass balls they were substituting for, 
and would not bend a branch down. 

They traced the outline onto the 
wood and Repper cut the figures out 
with a jigsaw. They wanted to put tiny 
screw eyes in to hang them by and as 
the material was too thin to permit the 
screw eye to be screwed in, Repper 
made a 44-inch cut where the screw eye 
was to go, inserted the screw eye into 
this slot and dropped a drop of air- 
plane cement on to hold it in the slot. 

Then the ornaments were given a 
coat of flat white and a coat of enamel 
in the predominating color of the de- 
sign. Painting them was something of 
a problem because they had to be 
painted on both sides. Of course you 
could paint one side and wait till it 
dried to paint the other but with 
several coats and colors to put on this 
caused quite a delay. The Reppers 


ORNAMENTS 


solved that by stringing up a line of 
stout cord and hanging the ornaments 
up by bent hairpin hooks to dry. The 
bent hairpins came in handy later to 
hang the figures from the branches of 
the tree. 


A= THE basic painting was done, 
the details and features were 
traced on by placing the pattern on the 
ornament and piercing along the lines 
with the point of a pin. This elimin- 
ated pencil marks which might show 
through the paint. Details were painted 
on and touches of other colors added 
with small camel’s hair brushes. As the 
Reppers became more expert they 
were able to add all these touches free 
hand which eliminated a great deal of 
time-consuming detail work. To avoid 
having a number of cans of paints 
around they used as many crinkled 
paper baking cups as they wanted col- 
ors. Then they poured a couple of 
tablespoons of white paint in each and 
colored it to the desired shade with oil 
tube paints. These cups were simply 
thrown away, which eliminated a great 
deal of cleaning up. 


T TOOK ABOUT a week for the first 
set to be finished with its various 
(Continued on Page 55) 


On the opposite page are a few of 
the fifty different Christmas tree orna- 
ments made by H. C. Repper and his 
family. Although feather-light these 
figures, cut from airplane plywood, are 
extremely resistant to damage. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Riding A 
NEQUI 
HOBBY HORSE 


Mary Ellen Bellah 











Margaret Harness, University of Kansas student, 
examines some of the sequin jewelry she purchased 
by mail from Mary Ellen Bellah. The heart shaped 
pins and the combs which Miss Harness wears 
also were made by Miss Bellah. 









Is ALL BEGAN when my cousin mailed away the brown paper and tissue from — light-colored felt neatly padded with Y 
me a surprise package. Although the box in a flurry of excitement, and cotton and adorned with glittering 

I’m 22 years old, when it comes to out tumbled the most cunning little sequins and beads. On the back was 
opening gifts I’m like a child. I tore horse I had ever seen. It was made of sewn a small gold safety pin. There 
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Confinement to her home 
doesn’t impair this young 
woman’s ability to capitalize 
on the sequin jewelry she 
fashions. 


was a pair of earrings in the package, 
too. Also made of sequins, they were 
sewn on felt bases about the size of a 
nickel, and securely attached to screw 


backs. 


Being a shut-in, I am always eager 
for something new and interesting to 
occupy my fingers and time. It was 
with this thought in mind that my 
cousin must have sent the gifts. The 
little steed truly became my profitable 
hobbyhorse. 

I sent a “thank you” to my cousin by 
return mail, full of eager questions as 
to how I might get started. In answer, 
he sent a pattern for the little horse, 
wrote out working directions in detail, 
and even enclosed materials enough to 
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begin with and addresses of companies 
from whom I could order additional 
supplies if my enthusiasm held out. 


ITH A WILL I set to work at once. 

The gayly colored felts and 

bright sequins were fun to handle. 
Progress was slow at first — it must 
have taken me more than an hour and 
a half to make the first little horse. 
But I wanted him to be perfect. So I 
cut and sewed and shaped meticulously, 
giving careful attention to every detail. 





EQUIPMENT NEEDED: Small scissors, 
paper pattern, felt, corsage sup- 
port pin, embroidery floss, 1 
large sturdy needle, 1 very fine 
needle, cupped sequins, flat se- 
quins, beads. 


STEP 1: Lay pattern of horse on felt 
and cut two pieces exactly alike. 


STEP 2: Attach corsage support pin 
on back using full six strands 
of floss. Lay this piece aside. 
(See Figure A). 

STEP 3: Sew sequins and beads on 
front piece of felt (as shown 
in Figure B on diagram), using 
two strand thread of the same 
color as the beads. Work as 
follows: Knot thread; bring 
threaded needle up through 
felt, sequin and bead. Pass 


needle back through sequin and 
felt, and continue until one 
uins is complete. 


group of s 
Fasten threa 








securely and go 







How te Make A Sequin Horse 


on to next group until the 
whole design is finished. Do 
not attempt to make harness, 
saddle, or stirrup pieces yet. 


STEP 4: Lay front and back pieces 
together. Beginning just below 
the chin, whip them together, 
using one strand the same color 
as felt. Go around legs to where 
the flat sequins begin. (See 
Figure C). 

STEP 5: It is easier to pad the horse 
as you go along. Stuff the legs 
with soft cotton, using your 
scissor points or some other 
long instrument to push it 
firmly into the corners. 

STEP 6: When placing the sequins 
which run along the edge, 
work up and down through 
felt and sequins instead of 
whipping. Space carefully and 
pull up thread after each stitch 
so that sequins lie evenly and 
firmly in place (Figure D). 


| STRAND_-7 
THREAD 


STEP 7: After completing the row 
of flat sequins and few whip- 
stitches between tail and mane, 
stop again and pad all the back 
and rest of body except head. 


STEP 8: Make mane and remainder 
of edge in the same manner 
described above, stopping when 
necessary to add cotton. Finish 
stuffing head, then close up 
stitching and fasten thread 
neatly. 

STEP 9: Back to the two stranded 
thread. Use same color as beads. 
Make stirrup piece next, then 
the saddle. (See Figure E). 
Make the stirrup with beads. 
Use one flat sequin, one cupped 
sequin, and one bead in making 
the saddle. Remember always 
to run the threads through the 
inside of horse in such a way 
as to hide stitches, thereby as- 
suring neat, attractive work on 
both sides. 
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Instead of a safety pin, I used a small 
corsage support pin. I discovered that 
it was much simpler and quicker to 
attach the pin before sewing the front 
and back pieces of felt together. Each 
person will find certain short-cuts as 
he goes along which will save both 
time and energy. 

When the little pony was completed, 
I showed it to my aunt. She suggested 
that I make more of the clever pins 
and use them for gifts. Encouraged, I 
ordered more materials and began to 
experiment with various color combi- 
nations in pins and earrings. I felt that 
something in my handwork was lack- 
ing, and finally decided that the articles 
needed a mounting just as a picture 
needs a frame. At the corner drug store 
I found the very thing — poster-paper, 
costing but 15 cents for a heavy white 
sheet, 2 by 214 feet. This I carefully 
measured and cut into small sizes, 
shading with penciled lines for effect 
and making slits and holes to facilitate 
mounting of the pieces of jewelry. This 
extra touch added much, and the cards 
made possible easier and safer handling 
of the articles. 


I ps FOR FUN, I sent a pair of silver 
and blue earrings to a dear friend in 
Elgin, Illinois— Dorothy Tucker, a 
pen-pal whom I have never seen. My 
next letter from her was brimming over 
with enthusiasm. “Why don’t you make 
up several pairs of earrings and pony 
pins as samples, send them to me, and 











Horses, like the one on the right, 
were the first articles of sequin 
jewelry that Mary Ellen Bellah 
learned to make, but she soon added 
to her repertoire matching pins and 
earrings like those at the left. 


let me sell them for you?” she wrote. 
Judging by the number of compliments 
and inquiries she had received since 
wearing hers, she was certain there 
was a good market for them. At first 
I was hesitant, but my aunt, my cousin, 
and Dorothy all kept encouraging me 





Mary Ellen Bellah 
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both in person and by mail until final- 
ly I began to feel that it might be a 
good idea, after all. 


Getting started on this new project 
necessitated ordering ear-screws at 15 
cents a pair; felt at $3.98 a yard; 
metallic sequins at 98 cents per 1,000; 
beads; fine needles; clear cement; col- 
ored threads; and corsage support pins. 
Before long, it became necessary to 
keep a full stock of all materials on 
hand constantly to fill the orders that 
came through Dorothy. These requests 
along with ideas and suggestions from 
Customers gave me inspiration for 
many new and different designs. 


M* FRIEND and I soon had quite a 
long-distance business built up. 
She takes the orders, writing me exactly 
what each customer wants. I make up 
the jewelry as requested at my home in 
St. Jo, Texas, and send the finished 
pieces to Dorothy who handles all the 
distribution and collection. In this way, 
the customer never pays for his order 


’ without first seeing and approving it. 


It is a wonderful set-up. Only one thing 
bothers me—Dorothy, won’t hear of 
accepting even a small commission for 
her help. Since she does so much of the 
work, I feel she should share in the 
profits. 

And there certainly have been 
profits! All types of earrings sell for 
$1.00 a pair. All the pins including the 
pony pin are $1.50 except a butterfly 
pin which is $2 made in plain sequins 
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and $2.50 in multicolored ones. Sets 
of pins and earrings are $2.50; butter- 
fly sets are $3 and $3.50. By demand, 
gold and silver sets are most popular, 
the heart design being preferred. The 
silver button earrings run a close sec- 
ond. Of the pins, the little horse is 
“way out front.” We sell many of 
these. In the first three or four months, 
we took in about $200, spending less 
than $50 for materials, postage, etc. 

So it is that through a tiny, bright 
hobbyhorse and the gracious help of a 
very dear friend, I have found hours 
of pleasure and dollars of profit. 


Restoring Antique Beauty 
(Continued from Page 36) 


preparing the wood in order to present 
a flawless surface. There are no curves 
or decorations to hide small imper- 
fections. Two tables that he restored 
had to be refinished three times, going 
back down to the natural wood each 
time, before he achieved a perfect 
finish. Dodge stresses the fact that the 
essential thing in all refinishing is to 
have your furniture clean—free from 
every particle of old paint or stain— 
right down to the wood itself. 


On OF THE early types of what- 
nots hangs on the wall in Dodge’s 
living room. He found it buried be- 
neath a lot of bric-a-brac in a second 
hand store. The owner said it was just 
a piece of junk he could have if he 
wanted it. The first glance revealed 
nothing but the possibilities of the 
carved trim. It was hopelessly grimy 
and battered, and covered with cob- 
webs. After cleaning it thoroughly, 
Dodge found it to be solid walnut, and 
of unusual design. A tiny mirrored 
cabinet forms the center, and is sur- 
rounded by four carved balconies. The 
hinges and lock, and even the key to 
the little cabinet, were found to be of 
burnished brass, and in perfect condi- 
tion. After a complete refinish job it 
turned out to be not only unique, but 
very valuable. 

It is impossible for Dodge to supply 
the demand for his restored antiques. 
He endeavors to keep a few things on 
hand for display, besides the furnish- 
ings of his own home, but rarely is 
able to do this as they are generally 
sold before they are completed. 

Restoring antiques has become more 
than a hobby to Dodge. It is an art that 
is so fascinating that he does not look 
on it as hard work, but as something 
that keeps him keenly alert to real 
beauty. 








MAKE A LITTLE CHAIR FOR A LITTLE GIRL 


F YOU’RE baffled about what to 

give some little girl for Christ- 
mas and have a home workshop why 
not build this simple, easy-to-make 
doll’s high chair with a tray? 

For the seat, stock 8 inches square 
by 34 inch thick is used. Dowels for 
the back are 4 inch by 834 inches 
long. The foot rest is 144 inch by 
34% inch by 74-inch stock and is 
doweled into the front legs. All 
other parts are made from 34-inch 
square stock. The sizes shown on the 
drawing below include enough stock 
to allow for a chair of required 
height. 

The tray is built as a separate 
unit from dowels and %-inch ply- 


wood. 

The finished chair should be 
sanded with medium, then fine, 
sandpaper. Make sure you remove 
all sharp corners and edges. 

The undercoat of paint is applied 
with a brush and followed with one 





or two coats of good enamel. My 
high chair was finished blue with 
pink trim, but any bright color may 
be used. 


William H. Freeman 
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Pursuing and Preserving 
Pressed Glass 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the likenesses of Washington, Clay, 
Harrison, and other famous or well- 
known persons. Pressed glass is so in- 
timately bound up with the social, 
political, and economic life of our na- 
tion during the last century that it is 
impossible to separate them. The main 
events and personages that moved 
across the stage of American life dur- 
ing the 19th century were used as sub- 
jects for pressed glass patterns. There 
they remain to this day, reminding us 
of the life that was lived in our coun- 
try during that time. 


bas ORDER TO learn how to recognize 
genuine specimens of old glass, one 
must learn something of its history. I 
found this an absorbing study, opening 
up new fields of American background 
which were quite fascinating to ex- 
plore. 

The great years of pressed glass mak- 
ing were from 1840 to 1880 when 
machine-blowing was introduced. It 
was a commercial glass, turned out in 
quantity for a profit, and as such rep- 
resents the first great achievement of 
the glass industry in mass production. 
It was made for use in hotels, eating 
houses, saloons, taverns, stores, trading 
posts, and especially to supply the 
homes of the American people. Dur- 
able and unassuming ‘as democracy it- 
self, pressed glass occupied a high place 
of general usefulness in America over 
a long and important period in our 
history. The more I learned of its story, 
the more eager I became to have at least 
a small part in preserving this table- 
ware which had been used by so many 
generations of American home-makers. 


LASSWARE MADE before the Civil 

War is pressed lead flint glass 
which gives out a clear bell-like tone 
when tapped, and is quite heavy and 
brilliant. After the Civil War, lime 
glass came in, and the lead flint glass 
ceased to be made, hence the disappear- 
ance of the bell-like ring. Even with- 
out the musical tone, lime glass is dis- 
tinctive and easily recognized by its 
beauty, clearness and sparkle. It may 
be found in a seemingly unending 
variety of patterns which we may be 
sure pleased the taste of the American 
housewives of that period. They bought 
it in quantity, used it in serving food 
to their families, washed it in big 
round dishpans (and, alas, often broke 
it!), and found that it met the de- 
mands of both utility and beauty 


through many years. My pressed glass 
has become to me a symbol of the 
courage and endurance of women who 
maintained homes without benefit of 
sinks, running water, electric refriger- 
ators, or labor-saving devices of any 
kind. Could any symbol. bring us 
closer to the women of our past, or 
have a more poignant meaning for us 
in terms of family life? So I continue 
to search for more pieces of pressed 
glass to match my Darling Grape 
pattern. 


I find them every now and then as 
opportunity, time, and money permit. 
Sometimes I find them in old, second- 
hand stores, occasionally at household 
auctions where they are usually sold 
very cheaply, sometimes at antique 
collectors’ sales, quite often in attics 
and dark cupboards in old homes right 
in my own vicinity. Should my own 
efforts fail, I can still order them from 
the stock of several thousand dealers. 


‘Gere PRESSED glass is an 
ideal hobby for busy mothers who 
cannot give regular hours to a leisure- 
time activity, and do not wish to invest 
very much money at a time. A little 
intelligently planned action, a little 
time, and a few dollars occasionally 
will enable anyone to acquire as much 
of this beautiful tableware as she might 
fancy. At present there seems to be 
enough to go around to all who are 
interested in collecting it, but it is not 
nearly as plentiful nor as cheap as it 
was a few years ago, and it will become 
scarcer and more valuable as time goes 
on. Our colonial ancestors failed to 
recognize that their glassware would 
be prized by generations following 
them, and took scant pains to preserve 
it for us. I’m taking a lesson from them. 
I'm putting 19th century glass away 
for my posterity to enjoy! 

At present my Darling Grape lends 
an air of distinction to the apartment 
in Fort Smith, Arkansas, where the 
housing shortage has detained me. But 
wherever it may be placed, pressed 
glass enhances the beauty and charm of 
a home. Proud owners usually keep it 
locked up safely behind glass doors. 
But I am planning to display mine on 
window shelves where I can watch the 
sunlight play among the artistic grape 
designs pressed into my dishes. I do 
not have my set nearly completed yet, 
but the pleasure derived from what I 
do possess, the excitement of hunting 
for the pieces I lack, the more intimate 
knowledge of the life of my ancestors 
which I have gaffied as a result of 
studying this historical glass, have paid 
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me rich dividends far in excess of the 
amount of time and money my hobby 
has cost. Besides, if I wanted to, or 
needed to, I could sell every piece for 
much more than I paid for it. But I 
hope to be able to preserve at least one 
complete set of beautiful American 
pressed glass, for my own pleasure and 
as a legacy to future generations. 

For additional information on 
American pressed glass you might like 
to read Ruth Webb Lee’s “Early Ameri- 
can Pressed Glass,” and an article en- 
titled “Growth of the American Glass 
Industry to 1880” in the Journal of 
Political Economy, September, 1944. 


Along the Hobby 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and progressive results in the long- 
run, the student-pretender to ice artis- 
try should begin at the beginning and 
take each lesson slowly and thoroughly 
in chronological order. 

Mr. Forster concludes with several 
pages on the carving of very intricate 
and difficult pieces for the graduate 
ice-carver. Diagrams and sketches are 
included for these also, as well as real 
photographs of finished products. 
There is one short but very informa- 
tive section on mould freezing of des- 
serts, salads, and ice creams in differ- 
ent, attractive patterns. 


NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviews by Richard S. Robbins and 
M. Collins 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE OF THE WALNUT 
Periop, by R. W. Symonds and T. 
H. Ormsbee (144 pages; illustrated; 
Robert M. McBride & Company, New 
York; $5). 


7 MONOGRAPH, a collaboration 
between a noted British authority 
and a well-known American expert, 
is an authoritative work dealing with 
the furniture of the Stuart, William 
and Mary, and Queen Anne periods, 
both in England and America. 

Part I, by Mr. Symonds, presents a 
full account of the walnut furniture of 
this period, describing in detail the 
grace of design and richness of orna- 
mentation. There is, too, a chapter on 
spurious walnut furniture, as an aid to | 
the uncertain buyer. 

Mr. Ormsbee continues the discus- 
sion of the walnut furniture during the 
American Colonial period in Part Il, 
indicating in both text and photographs 
the less inhibited, though equally grace- 
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ful, adaptations of the colonial cabinet- 
makers. Mr. Ormsbee also has a chap- 
ter on counterfeit antiques. 

This is an indispensable book for 
both the amateur buyer and the sea- 
soned collector. 


TropicaL Fisu, by Lucile Quarry 
Mann (117 pages; illustrated; Sen- 
tinel Books, New York; $.50, cloth 
$1). 





Who IJnuented Jt? 


ISTORY HAS PROVED that 
Americans are ingenious. 
Here are some things used daily, 
that were invented by Americans. 
Can you associate them with their 
inventors? As a help, you have 


Who Invented the— 


ERE Is A fine little handbook on 1. Telephone 

an absorbing hobby. Beginning z: Phosphorus matches 
with a history of the hobby, there is a "3. Sewing machine 
substantial chapter concerning a bal- 4, Safety pin 
anced aquarium—its setting up and 5. Lawn mower 
maintenance. It continues with a de- 6. Fountain pen 
scription of the various and multitudi- 7. Lightning rod 

8. Vulcanized rubber 


nous kinds of tropical fish, themselves. 
There are additional chapters on 
aquatic plants, diet and diseases and the 


—" 
© \o 


fascinating subject of aquarium oddi- 11. Steamboat 
ties. 12. Telegraph 
The appendix includes a listing of 13. Pneumatic tire 
all the known kinds of tropical fish and 14. Nylon 
15. Celluloid 


aquatic plants, as well as a meaty bibli- 
ography for those tropical fish fans 
who wish to pursue their hobby in 
greater scientific detail. 





. Automobile gasoline 
. Motion picture machine 


three selections to choose from. 
A score of 13 to 15 indicates you 
have a superior knowledge of in- 
ventions; 10 to 13 is excellent; 7 


to 10 is good. 
A B 
Bell Howe 
Tesla Hills 
Howe Bell 
Duryea Waterman 
Phillips Hills 
Edison Franklin 
Morse Colt 
Goodyear Hunt 
Fitch Duryea 
Edison Franklin 
Whitney Phillips 
Morse Franklin 
Goodyear Thompson 
Carothers _ Sellers 
Whitney Goodyear 

W. 
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Cc 


Hunt 
Phillips 
Franklin 
Hunt 
Tesla 
Waterman 
Franklin 
Sellers 
Thompson 
Bell 

Fitch 
Edison 
Hunt 
Duryea 
Hyatt 


E. Golden 

















It's EASY to Weave with Smooth 
Yarns 


Strong ily 











Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 
boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily .. . for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment in cot- 
ton, wool and linen yarns. Send today for sam- 
ples, prices and your copy of our latest booklet, 
“Practical Weaving Suagestions’’—sent free 
postpaid. Use coupon. 
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SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 


NAME 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C, 





STREET 





CITY 


STATE 
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It’s the BIGGEST 
super-value in 
needlework pat- 
terns that you 
could imagine. 

When you see 
these patterns 
you'll want sev- 
eral sets to give to your friends. 
Over 70 exciting needlework items— 
Clever puppies for tea towels, pan- 
holders, ete. Complete bedroom en- 
sembles, quilts, toys, bibs, baby mo- 
tifs, aprons, doilies and oh, so many 
others. Quilting designs, crochet, 
embroidery and knitting. 

More than triple your money’s 

-worth — customarily, these designs 
and patterns would cost two or three 
dollars if bought separately in the 
usual way. But, in this TREASURE 
CHEST ASSORTMENT you get all 
these patterns PLUS your FREE gift 
for promptness. Send only 50c, no 
extra charge for postage. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

FREE to everyone — an EXTRA 
surprise gift for promptness if you 
write within ten days. 


AUNT ELLE 3D340 Handeraft Bldg. 


Kansas City 16, Mo. 


VEC £OF 
PLOMMPTNESS 





Animals Painted to Order 
( Continued from Page 31) 


business, Ziegler was married, and his 
wife encouraged him in his art work. 
She, too, was fascinated by the many 
animal drawings he produced in his 
studio. 


Fe AWHILE, Ziegler decided to 
give up his job as a truck driver, 
and spend his working time in his 
studio. He reasoned that if a man was 
skilled enough in the field of “animal 
drawing,” he was wasting precious 
time driving a truck around the 
country. 

He ran an advertisement in a small 
magazine, offering his services as an 
animal artist. A few jobs trickled in, 
a mural here, a drawing for a truck 
there. 

Then one day as Ziegler was driving 
through the suburbs of St. Louis, he 
noticed mailbox cutouts of people. 
Suddenly he got an idea! If people 
were enthusiastic over these figures, 
why wouldn’t they go for animal cut- 
outs. 

Arriving home, he rushed into his 
studio and started out on his new 


venture. 





The figure of a deer was cut from 
a piece of heavy gauge steel with two 
tools, a hack-saw and a file. At the 
bottom of the deer, a piece of stock 
one inch wide was bent at a right 
angle to the figure. This was later 
drilled with two holes to fasten to the 
mailbox. After the deer was completely 
cut from the steel, it was then primed 
with one coat of lead. Next it was 
painted in natural brown and then 
varnished to protect the paint. 

Ziegler examined the finished piece 
with pride and satisfaction. After a 
number of cutouts had been completed, 
a customer entered the studio. Right 
then and there, a sale was made. One 
sale led to another, and Ziegler found 
himself in business. 

All the little things Ziegler has 
learned and picked up in his study of 
birds and animals have contributed to 
his present skill in drawing them. 


CHARGE OF $3.50 is made for the 
smallest mailbox cutouts. If a 
large cutout is desired, such as a wild- 
cat, the price increases to $15. These 
cutouts take a much longer period to 
complete, and more materials go into 
their’ making. Then, too, if a still 
larger figure, such as a deer or ante- 
lope is wanted, more work is required, 
resulting in a still higher selling price. 
These larger figures can be com- 
pleted in two days, but this does not 
mean that he can finish them, within 
that time. There is a period in which 
the artist must let the primer coat dry. 
For instance, if Ziegler is painting a 
figure of a tiger he lays in the body 
colors, and waits until they are dry, 
before laying in the white of the belly, 
face, and the stripes. These must be 
painted in with clean, sharp, and un- 
blended strokes. This is where Ziegler’s 
knowledge of animals comes in mighty 


_handy. 


NE DAY A man came and asked 
the “animal artist,” if he could 
make a cow’s head, to put upon the 
front of a barn for decoration. Ziegler 
said he’d see what he could do, so set 
to work and cut out the head of a cow 
from a circular piece of steel, two feet 
in diameter. It was then primed, 
painted in natural colors and finally 
varnished. The owner was very proud 
of the finished piece, and received 
many compliments from tourists pass- 
ing his farm, who noticed it hanging 
in place on the front of his barn. 
Several farmers stopped in and asked 
where they could get an animal made 
for their barn—and Ollie Ziegler had 






PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


more customers. Some ordered a por- 
trait of a deer, some ordered horse- 
heads, goats, sheep, and one even asked 
to have a complete picture painted on 
his barn. Ziegler complied with this 
farmer’s wish, and a large picture now 
decorates its surface. People from all 
over the state travel a number of miles 
out of their way just to get a glimpse of 
this huge painting. 

For this service, Ziegler charges ac- 
cording to the size of the picture the 
farmer desires. This form of art, too, 
is meeting with popularity among the 
farmers of Missouri. 

One of the farmers employed his 
services to paint two Holstein cow- 
heads and a Duroc hog on his barn. 
Ziegler very seldom refuses a job of 
animal painting, for this is the work 
he loves so very much. 

A charge of $10 is made for the 
circular animal cutouts for barns. Any 
animal the farmer desires is produced 
and painted according to his directions. 


good RECENTLY, Ziegler received 
a commission to paint a mural 
which will depict the territory sur- 
rounding the Southwest desert. The 
mural will measure 7 by 12 feet, and 
will be done on stiff boarding material. 

Ziegler owns several acres of land, 
upon which he raises a number of 
animals and produce. The farm ani- 
mals such as dogs, cats, rabbits, chick- 
ens, horses, cows and pigs, serve as 
excellent models for his pictures. 

His Ozark home is built on a ridge 
and is surrounded on the north and 
east by a range of blue hills. A beauti- 
ful view may be had from the window 
of his studio. 

Often Ziegler takes up his drawing: 
board, and slips away into the quiet 
realms of the woods nearby and 
sketches his bird and animal friends. 

The mailbox cutouts, however, are 
his specialty, and each day finds him 
busy turning out many bird and ani- 
mal models, which will decorate our 
country’s mailboxes. No job is con- 
sidered too big or too small by Ziegler, 
who will tackle the drawing of any 
animal ordered. 
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Durable Christmas Tree 
Ornaments 


(Continued from Page 46) 


coats of paint and it was much ad- 
mired. They decided to make half a 
dozen sets and use them for Christmas 
presents. The half dozen sets turned , 
out to be only the beginning. As soon 
as they were finished friends talked 
them into selling them. “You can 
make more,” they said. 


They did. They have made lots 
more. They sell for $5 for sets of 
twenty-five. The Reppers turned to 
mass production methods to keep up. 
Repper discovered that he could brad 
as many as ten layers together and cut 
them all out at once. This made one 
tracing and one cutting take no more 
time than for one set and yet produced 
ten sets. 


As his wife and daughter have 
painted they have had ideas. They be- 


. gan to make up new designs and before 


very long they had fifty different de- 
signs instead of the original twenty- 
five. Inspiration for these came mostly 
from children’s books and magazines 
but they nearly always have to be 
changed, simplified or adapted in some 
way to the purpose they are to be used 
for. Nearly always they have to be 
made larger or smaller. 


A fairly simple way to do this is to 
mark off the picture that is too large 
in half-inch squares and sketch it in 
on paper marked off in quarter-inch 
squares. This reduces it to half size. A 
picture can be doubled in size by re- 
versing the procedure. The figures on 
page 47 are laid out on ¥ inch squares. 


A CERTAIN seasons the Reppers’ 
small house looks like a branch of 
Santa Claus’s work shop. The dining 
room table is the work table. The 
Reppers stretch strings the length of 
the table fastened to the handles of 
gallon glass water jugs so the lines can 
be removed easily when they are not 
in use. As they paint they hang the 
ornaments on these lines and when 
they are filled they transfer them to 
other lines. Lines of ornaments in vari- 
ous stages of decoration begin to ap- 
pear all over the house in increasing 
numbers, strung from every conceiv- 
able object. As soon as the Reppers 
think all the orders are filled they 
usually find out they are short one 
set and Repper cuts out ten more be- 
cause he can cut out ten as easily as 
one. 

But the feminine members of the 


OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
BUZZ MASTER 


improved 4 
Buzz Master. 2 speeds PSX 
for brush cutting and . 
road travel. Clears land of brush, soglinas and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own ills 
noobstacle. Most useful saw ever ae palley 
for belt work. Reclaim wasteland thiseasy »-—/ 


way. .Make big money doing custom work. 
bi lorsed by ‘ onservation experts. Post Hole’ 
rate ty 


ai seca nds. Send for FREE stalls today. 
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Repper family who do the painting do 
not find that painting ten sets is as 
easy as painting one. When Christmas 
arrives they declare they never want 
to see or hear of another Christmas 
tree ornament as long as they live. They 
take down the strings and hurriedly 
prepare for their own Christmas. But 
when their own tree is trimmed with 
one each of their fifty varieties it does 
look charming. 


It is a tree that children do not need 
to keep hands off. They can touch and 
handle the ornaments, babies can chew 
on them and the family dog can knock 
over the tree without disaster. Genera- 
tions of children can enjoy them since 
fire is almost the only thing that can 
harm them. 





FINE BOWS AND 
ARROWS 


SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 


5c Catalog—20 Pages 5c 


50¢ HAND BOOK — 94 

pages of illustrated instruc- 
tions on making and shoot- 
ing Archery Tackle—50c. 


L. E. STEMMLER, Queens Village, N. Y. 
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The KEMNITZ Corporation 
1021 N. Water St. .... MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


The NEW $ 
3 3 
Plastic 3 
.) 
8 for making models and patterns $ 
@ for casting parts in any color @ 
$ for a cloth, paper or @ 
w 
@ for embedding photos, flowers, 4 
E) insects or keepsakes ze) 
IT POURS COLDeHARDENS WITH LOW HEAT 
@ Trial Unit Complet $1.80 © 
@ = Experimenting Unit ............ 3.50 © 
@ Worker's Unit 60 @ 
$ Christmas Gift Kit... 6.50 © 
@ Red or White Opaque 4 
& CORNG 2 is. $ .40 ea. 
$ Yellow or Green Trans. 
2 COI igs ca itrcionteconstan 45 ea. 
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B shipping cost if your payment ) 
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PATTERNS. GALORE — 
_ Big SAVINGS: 





~ LARGE PORTFOLIO 
OF DESIGNS 


Another grand collection of designs 


for needlework. Make gifts, bazaar 
items and useful articles for the 
home. You'll be delighted with this 


portfolio 
PD9700 POSTPAID EACH, 50¢ 





OVER 90 DESIGNS 


An amazing collection of fascinating 
needlework designs for pretty things. 
You’ll enjoy the easy-to-use transfer 
patterns. Prepared in portfolio with 
envelopes for filing clippings. 


PD9800 POSTPAID .............. EACH, 50¢ 


Send All Orders To: 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, Inc. 
24th AND BURLINGTON 
KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 








T ALL BEGAN because I had a half 

hour before meeting my friend, 
and I strolled past a little corner 
gift shop in my home city of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. The window was so 
artistic that I tarried to admire the 
gay figures and there it stood — 
scarcely three inches tall — the 
sweetest face, the daintiest blue robe, 
two gracefully poised wings — an 
angel charming enough to have 
floated down from heaven itself. 

“Is it very expensive?” I timidly 
asked the shop keeper, who seemed 
weary. ; 

Though weary, the woman was 
kind. The price was not prohibitive. 
I tucked the carefully wrapped 
charming little angel into my shop- 
ping bag with my other purchases. 

For some time the angel stood 
happily on the mantel piece, a con- 
stant joy and inspiration. Then one 
day I thought the angel seemed 
lonely; so I went shopping for an- 
other angel and I was started on my 
hobby — collecting angels. 


i teerewe ARE SO many different 
kinds of angels — black and 





cA Gathering of eAngels 


white, standing, sitting, playing in- 
struments, and in prayerful attitudes 
—all sizes and materials but all 
with sweet, childlike, joyous, sub- 
lime expressions. 

To keep my hobby within bounds, 
I acquire no angel over six inches. 
The addition of a choir of angels 
brought the angels into the closed-in 
book cases at the side of the fire- 
place, 

Angels have a refining inspira- 
tional effect on all who see them 
and on the one who lives with them. 
Involuntarily when looking at the 
angels one’s frown lifts, one’s ex- 
pression softens, the ugly thought 
flees the mind. The delft blues, the 
soft pinks, the pure white colors 
delight the eye. 


Besides being a pleasure to my 
friends and myself, angels are in 
great demand by churches, museums, 
or schools at Christmas or Easter 
time for an angel exhibit. It is a 
joy to have a hobby like collecting 
angels which can bring so much 
happiness to others as well as myself. 


Marguerite Pohle 

















“I never did mind picking up around the house until my husband took up 


weight lifting as a hobby!” 
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She Populates Shop 
Windows 


(Continued from Page 21) 


T HE HEADS ARE first sculptured in 
clay, then moulds made of plas- 
ter of Paris. When the mould is 
thoroughly dry—in average atmos- 
pheric conditions about forty-eight 
hours is required—it is filled with 
small, thin layers of paper, each sep- 
arate piece being carefully pasted over 
the other with wallpaper paste. 


The heads, removed from the 
moulds, are set on the steel rods, then 
laced with fine wire to the chicken 
wire form to hold them securely in 
place. Layers of paper, connecting the 
neck to the chest and filling out con- 
tours, make them completely substan- 
tial. 

The skeletons of the hands are 
shaped with wire—the size of the 
wire depending upon the size of the 
figure, ranging generally between . 
stove wire and No. 16—and the fin- 
gers wrapped around with layers of 
crepe paper for small, and brown and 
heavier paper for larger hands. This 
type of hand is easily bent into any 
desired pose, as that of a ballet dan- 
cer, a person carrying a package, or 
directing a choir, etc. 


OR ORDINARY FIGURES the bodies 

are finished with, if not entirely 
made of, papier mache, which is paint- 
ed with tempera or other paint. If a 
voluminous skirt is necessary to the 
costume, one or two layers of brown 
paper in large sheets, well covered 
with paste, may be laid over the chick- 
en wire foundation, then a final sheet 
of colored paper, or paper in floral 
pattern, draped on to form the cos- 
tume. If the paper is already col- 
ored, it is, of course, unnecessary to 
paint it. 

The hair, too, is made of paper, 
wet with plenty of paste and shaped 
into rolls, curls, or any desired coif- 
fure. When dry it may be painted 
black, red, brown—whatever color is 
desired. However, if silver gray hair 
is wanted, then it would be well to 
use silver paper in making the coif- 
fure. 

Lastly, the facial features are painted 
on; Paper eyelashes, cut and pasted 
on, are very cunning and effective. 


y pen WITH THIS general knowl- 
edge concerning the manufacture 
of papier mache figures, Mrs. Granger 
returned to New Orleans and set up 
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a studio workshop in the picturesque 
Vieux Carre, or French Quarter. 


When the week of Mother’s Day 
arrived—the next special date after 
her return from New York—Canal 
Street crowds were stopping to gape 
into the show window of one of New 
Orleans’ leading shops—a window that 
contained a life-size portrait of Whist- 
ler’s Mother. Only instead of being a 
flat copy of the original painting, the 
huge frame contained a life-size fig- 
ure in papier mache, seated on a real 
chair; the figure was so well made that, 
except for its three dimensional ap- 
pearance, it might have been an im- 
mense photograph. 


This initial success paved the way 
for more jobs. However, not all of 
her subsequent figures have been life- 
size. Some are only doll-size and set 
inside shadow boxes against painted, 
panoramic backgrounds. Sometimes 
stores order decorative masks, heads 
or busts on which to display hats, cut- 
out figures to use against painted back- 
drops, or such oddities as papier 
mache tree trunks on which merchan- 
dise may be displayed. Incidentally 
in getting orders, Mrs. Granger usual- 
ly makes a sketch or painting to show 
the store manager or head display man 
how the finished figures will appear 
in his window when completed. 


But whatever the stores, either of 
New Orleans or of nearby cities, may 
require, Mrs. Granger is quite capable 
of supplying it. And at a profit. For, 
although she studied art for art’s sake, 
and long iegarded her various dab- 
blings as mere hobbies, when the need 
arose, she found a way to turn those 
hobbies into quite a money-making 
business. 





MAGIC 


FLOWER 
PLANT 


~, —touch it and 
j-\eaves fold up 
tN, like UMBRELLA 
k=. to open in about 
15 - minutes. All 
who see and touch this mysterious 
flower-plant need no persuasion to buy 
it. For pleasure and profit grow and 
sell these Magic-Flower-Plants at home 
at TOP prices from $1.00 to $5.00 
each. Flowers are Rose-Purple or Lav- 
ender. 1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds with E-Z 
directions, $1.00. For extra cash, order 
yours right now. 

Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 
P.O. Box 115-E Streator, Ill. 




















Hats out of the Game Bag 
(Continued from Page 35) 


the admiring glances of her bridge 
circle. 

So it is that all over the country 
hunters are silently thanking a South 
Dakota housewife, her husband and a 
hobby that grew out of a desire to 
save the colorful beauty that nature 
gave a bird. 

And, so it is, that the old-time wail 
of “Is it hunting time again?” has 
changed to “When does the season 
open, dear? And please give this design 
to Mrs. Hein when you get to Mo- 
bridge.” 


CWO 








CHRISTMAS MONEY FOR YOU 


Everyone likes to do his friend 
a favor and here’s how YOU can 
do this and make some extra 
money at the same time. Just 
join the hundreds of other hob- 
byists who are showing PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES to their 
friends and accepting subscrip- 
tion orders. 

When readers write, “PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES is just the 
kind of a magazine I always 
hoped would be published,” and 
“I had no idea there were so 
many interesting hobbies,” you 
can see why it is easy to earn 
welcome dollars in your spare 
‘time. Taking subscription orders 
from your friends for PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES might even 
become your profitable hobby. 

Write today to: Circulation 
Department, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, 24th & Burlington, 
Kansas City 16, Mo., for full 
details. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Look like toy bears. De- 
ts. Everybody wants 
ousands needed by 


laboratories. Raise anyw 
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. Make money, 
started now. Send 10c for illustrated lectus 
or $5 for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 





WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Mesonic books 
for Blue Lodge, Chapter, Com- 
mandery, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 
OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE 
WORLD OVER 
Send for free catalog of books and 
rituals for Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, Knights of Columbus, etc. 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher, P. O. Box 796 AD, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 





Make these 
GAY PINS 


for money 
or gifts 





in exquisite detail 


It's fun and profitable making 
these colorful 3-dimensional 
lapel pins, curtain pins, wall 
ornaments, etc. This remark- 
able PIN MONEY KIT makes 
beautiful miniature figures 
about 2 inches long that 
look like glazed ceramics. 
The first few you make will 
pay for your kit. 

Each kit is complete with a 
durable flexible mold of un- 
usually fine detail that will 
cast 4 different ornaments 
at the same time, enough 
casting compound for 50 
pins, 4 rich colors, clear lac- 
quer, pins, brush, and easy- 
to-follow instructions. 


See. 


@ DELIVERY plus 20 cents for shipping 
Many other exciting kits 
Shellcraft—makes stunning jewelry $2.95 

Whittling—clever animal figures to 


OOO a5 hai dsc Sus ceestesdecsewsasn 1.98 
Copper Jewelry—makes divine ear 


rings, bracelets, etc.............. 5.95 
Spattercraft—decorates almost any- 
WI 5 oc co weno en on ca deena wee oe 1.95 
Nailhead set—beautifies clothes, 
bene; Gloweas Olle s Sos ees 5s 1.25 
Textile Painting—permanent de- 
Sliema Som SCR dco Scien be oasis 3.98 


SEND FOR this unique catalog- 
handbook. Get all the fascinating 
details on the above kits and many 
others described in this unusual 
32-page book. Send 10 cents for 
3} your copy and get in on the fun 
and profits. 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 04 


11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 23 





Beaver Crafts Inc. Dept. 0-4 

11558 S. Wentworth, Chicago 28 

I am enclosing $_______ 

[J Please send me your Pin Money 
Kit at once ($2.49*) 

(C0 Please send me your Catalog-Hand- 


book (10 cents) 
*Add 20 cents for packing and shipping 
of the kit. 





Name_ 
Address. 
pat SS eee eee 
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Disclosing Beauty Hidden 
In Rocks 


(Continued from Page 23) 


with a hand-pick, much like a blind 
man with his cane,” he relates. “The 
idea is to chip off the end of a geode to 
see what’s inside, but since a careless 
blow may shatter a valuable find, it’s 
best to depend on ascertaining good 
locations. For three Sundays I hunted 
a fire opal area, only to discover that 
a local farmer had beat me to it and 
staked out a claim.” 


But luck isn’t always so perverse. 
Some of his finest specimens bearing 
the black moss pattern were picked up 
during a deer-hunting trip to one of the 
little known primitive areas of the 
state. Most of the stones, however, have 
come from the Little Wood River 
country east of Bellevue and Hailey, 
all within a radius of seventy-five miles 
of Jerome. 


North of Mackay toward Challis 
and beyond is good rock-hunting coun- 
try, a region reputed to have “more 
color and variety than anywhere else 
in the world.” Coupled with the un- 
rivaled grandeur of canyons where 
sunset hues run rife and an abundance 
of wild life—deer, antelope, elk, bear 
—are the hidden beauties that lie in 
the rock. Perhaps the most variegated 
section in the state for agate, petrified 
wood, precious and fire opals, is the 
Owyhee Desert. 


NE OF THE most unusual features 

of this novel venture is Coupe’s 
scheme for marketing. Having ob- 
served the tendency for wares such as 
his to hit a slump every so many years, 
he decided to conduct his business 
strictly on the made-to-order basis. The 
slogan, “You decide what you want 
and I'll make it; choose the stone you 
like and let me make you a ring the 
way you want it” describes his policy. 
Customers are invited to the work- 
shop, where they can examine any 
number of cross-sections of agate. 
From the large piece they indicate the 
particular design preferred. Coupe 
blocks out the pattern and cuts it from 
the slab in slices three-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness. Specially bonded 
emery wheels, first coarse, then fine, 
grind the rough stone to the desired 
shape. After a dry process of sanding, 
the agate is polished to mirror-smooth- 
ness with a polishing wheel and a mix- 
ture of tin oxide polishing compound. 
One of the most interesting phases 
in the development of the stone is the 
polishing. By microscopic examination 


- Immediately, 


9" REVOLVING 
HOUSEHOLD RACK 








6 Glass jars on red wooden disk. Holds 
many small articles so they may be easily 
found. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 


Our catalog sent free. 


L. Lyle Baker Co. Bismarck, Missouri 





scientists have discovered that during 
this process the molecular construction 
of a stone changes and acquires a sur- 
face flow, leaving a face even more 
durable than the inner part of the 
stone. 

“While polishing,” Coupe explains, 
“I watch carefully for the stone to 
start grabbing the wheel, for that 
means surface flow has been attained. 
In this step, as in fitting stones on a 
wax-coated dop, you just can’t get ina 
hurry. That ‘haste makes waste’ was 
never more truly shown than in this 
work.” 


E FITTING of a stone to its mount- 
ing is a delicate stage and must 
be handled most deftly. While heating 


Improves Handwriting 
' In 3 Hours 


DEFINITE HAND CONTROL! Guides 
your hand—corrects poor penmanship 
in few hours! Lots of fun for old and 
young. Complete Outline Free. Write 
OZMENT, 74, St. Louis, 





Missouri. 








Letters from Santa Claus 


Fond mothers, 
adoring aunts, doting 
grandmothers (indul- 
gent fathers and 
grandpas, too) watch 
your little one’s eyes 
glow when letters 
come from Santa! 
They will want them 
read hundreds of 
times. 

Santa writes about 
his reindeers, his toy- 
shop, his helpers and 
his visit to good little boys and girls. These 
four gay, colorful letters mailed several 
days apart to your darling for $1.00. Send 
child’s name and address, relationship to 
you and your name and address. Order to- 
day to insure good service! 


WAYS & MEANS P. O. Box 91 


Wortw 
Pol& 











Niagara Sq. Sta. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 
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a wax-coated dop at an alcohol burner, 
the stone warms on a platform above 
the flame. Otherwise, contact with the 
red-hot wax might melt the stone. 
Fine discrimination is necessary to de- 
termine the exact degree of warmth 
each needs. The stone is affixed to the 
dop and then worked into the chosen 
mounting. 

If desired, Coupe will make the gold 
or silver mountings, carrying out any 
preference of the customer. More often 
custom-made fittings, which he buys 
in quantity, can be utilized. The bulk 
of orders that are coming in make the 
latter course far more practicable. But, 
from beginning to end, the customer's 
wish is the guide he follows. 

Coupe’s idea is proving highly suc- 
cessful, so many orders having been 
received that he can scarcely fill them. 
He guessed rightly that “if I can just 
persuade people to visit my shop and 
see the stones, they'll just naturally 
want to buy one.” 


A bookkeeper with the North Side 
Canal Company, Coupe is the father 
of four children, ranging in age from 
2 to 9. All of them are intensely in- 
terested in their father’s jewelry busi- 
ness, and with the exception of the 
youngest, are avid rock-hounds, whose 
judgment almost equals that of the 
elder Coupes. The whole family sets 
out for a geode-hunt in a spirit of 
camaraderie that is an inspiration to 
any onlooker. 


ORDER TO cut down the overhead 
for his new venture and, as he 
modestly adds, “because of a book- 
keeper’s limited funds,” Coupe made all 
of his equipment except the emery 
wheels which were purchased for $22. 
With the glee of a small boy taking 
apart his father’s watch, he described 
the manner in which spare parts of ma- 
chinery lying around the house were 
utilized. 

Working alone, he is making good 
returns on his leisure time activity. 
The pendant which takes four hours 
to make will sell for $8.50 and up. 

The neatness and compactness of 
arrangement facilitates his work. Ma- 
chinery is arranged in order of use 
along the side of the shop toward the 
windows. On the far side of the room 


. a comfortable sofa, spacious table, cases 


for rough specimens, and homey fire- 
place create an attractive spot for cus- 
tomers to study displays and to make 
choices. 

Time never palls for the Coupes. 
When the jewelry issue is momen- 
tarily shelved, you may find Coupe 
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sketching and doing a creditable job 
as the pictures in his living-room in- 
dicate. Or he may be immersed in the 
problem of arranging one of his many 
arrowhead or butterfly collections. 
Idaho has good reason to be proud 
of this booster son, who is confining 
his jewelry-making to the use of native 
stones. When one visits his shop and 
surveys the amazing range of stones— 
agate, chrysoprase, plasma, bloodstone, 
fire opal, milky opal, onyx, jasper, and 
sapphires — it is easy to understand 
why the Indians should have called 
Idaho the “Gem of the Mountains.” 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“I went into the manufacture of 
handmade metal craft in Ithaca in 
1925, and continued in that business 
until 1942. Leaving the shops in the 
hands of assistants during the winter 
months for several years of this time 
I traveled, covering various colleges 
with my hand colored photograph 
business. The war forced us to give 
up the metal business in 1942 for want 
of materials that the War Department 
needed more than we did. 

“I entered a war plant where I tried 
to do my bit until the war ended, after 
which we went to Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, where I am continuing with my 
experiments, my hobbies, and enjoying 
the California sunshine. 

“My advice to any young man or 
woman is to observe, and profit from 
your observation. Without practical ex- 
perience, what we read will do us little 
good, and from my own experience I 
feel that what one man can do with his 
two hands, can be done by almost any 
other man thus equipped, if he half 
tries.” 


AS A RESULT of the picture feature 
in our October issue on angora 
rabbits so many of you wrote asking 
for a more complete treatment of this 
subject that we have scheduled an 
article about a Massachusetts angora 
rabbit raiser for next month’s PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. It’s written by J. Rod- 
ger Darling who did such a complete 
job on guinea pigs in last June’s issue. 
Down in Spencer, North Carolina, lives 
a woman who uses simple tools to carve 
many articles, among them picture 
frames which are estimated to be worth 
as much as $150. Winnie D. Deal will 
tell the story of this “whittling woman” 
in January. Let the other photographic 
hobbyists try for the art shots and the 
glamor pictures, says Max Alth. As 


for himself, he’s found how to profit 
consistently from his camera by con- 
centrating on the trade journal field. 
He shares his experiences with you 
next month. These articles, plus more 
than twenty other articles, features and 
departments will, we hope, help you 
off to a flying start on the 1948 hobby 


ee" OSeang 


bce Ed 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each letter from a 
woman. 














Sirs: 

In a recent Hobby Huddle in PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES I notice that you re- 
quest subscribers to send in suggested 
hobbies that might be of interest to 
two of your readers. 

I have long felt that a hobby maga- 
zine could do a great service by listing, 
say once a year, the hobbies of its sub- 
scribers, simply name, address and the 
item collected, or hobby followed. 
Some of us haven’t been collecting 
long enough to want to write our- 
selves up yet, don’t have anything for 
sale or trade yet and aren't sufficiently 
in the market to advertise for the item 
we collect, but would profit through 
finding others with the same interest. 
You could even offer subscriptions for 
the most unusual hobbies and the 
James E. Morses and Mrs. D. M. Eppses 
could take their pick from such a list. 
Does the idea seem to have any merit? 

Martha Mertz, 
San Diego, California 

EpiTor’s NOTE: Miss Mertz is one 
of a number of readers who have made 
suggestions along this line. For that 
reason a new department, The Hobby 
Club House, will be established in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES early in 1948. 
For details see the inside front cover 
of this tssue. 

Sirs: 

It was thrilling to get so many in- 
teresting letters from readers who read 
my article in the September issue about 
bookmarks. Dealing with such people 
all of the time, no wonder you have 
such a happy and enthusiastic spirit 
dominating your whole magazine. 

Many of the readers have added 





LOVABLE DOLL 
With 5-Piece 





Y It’s new, it’s stun- 

ning, it’s sensational; 
it’s the cutest, most 
life-like, cuddly bundle 
of adorable loveliness 
any little miss could 
» imagine. 

When you see one 
Y you'll wish to make a 
dozen. Comes stamped 
on a cleanable plastic 
voile. Wardrobe con- 
sists of dress, bonnet, 
pair of bootees, sacque 
and also a diaper. To 
be crocheted from 
highly lustrous cream 
, thread with blue trim. 


22) fing) 11” doll and 
~ wardrobe with easy- 
to-follow directions only $1.00 post- 
paid. Fun and fast to make. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money 
cheerfully refunded. Order today 
and make some little girl unbeliev- 
ably happy. Address Aunt Ellen, 
PD32 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 
16, Missouri, 














bookmarks to my collection and have 
told me about their hobbies. I hope I 
can add to their joy in some way, too 
Thanks again for having such a 
wonderful magazine. 
Lillian Stemp, 
Whiting, Indiana 





AMAZING NEW MODEL BOAT 





OWENS YACHT MODEL “FLAGSHIP” 


Bulld Now for Racing or D 
COMPLETE KIT 26” fen — otipeseede $4. 50 
plus 2S¢ postage. 
A trim beautiful craft you’ll be proud to 
build and own. Designed from actual Owens 
Boat Co. plans. 
COMPLETE KIT — contains everything — 
cement, sealer, brush, blade, copper shaft 
and trim wire, cast twin display propellers, 
window plastic, decking, 22 ft. balsa plank- 
ing, flag,-etc. (less finish paint). Interior 
plans (no material) supplied. 
WHITE METAL FITTINGS—20 pc. set— 
Anchors, chocks, wheel, bitts, cleats, 
search, bow and mast lights, etc.........$2.65 
MARINE DRIVE KIT for A.B. or C. En- 
gines—2 blade propeller, 2 pc. steel Uni- 
versal joint, 14” shaft, stuffing box, 
strut $2.60 
Illustrated folder on Chris Craft, Harco, 
etc. only 10c. No C.O.D.’s. Dealers Wanted! 
Order Now for Xmas! 


TRIM-CRAFT - - Room 207 P-2 
312 F. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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CRAFT 
MES we ke 


® Books 


@ Projects @ Spots 


®@ Tools 


Numerous other Accessories for your 
complete leathercraft hobby. 


Free Catalog on Request 
Ester Leather Company 
145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


e@ Dyes & Brushes 














Feeding the Fastidious 


(Continued from Page 41) 


She has learned both food preparation 
and management from years of experi- 
ence in her own home. 

When Mrs. Wooldridge was barely 
20 years old and ready to begin her 
senior year in the University of Texas, 








3 NEW CRAFT BOOKS 


from 


CRAFT BOOK 
HEADQUARTERS 
of the U. s. A. 


1. USE OF 
NATIVE CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


Margaret E. Shanklin 


Project ideas for 
weaving and 
braiding fibrous 

material, the forming and firing 
of clay, and the making of sim- 
pler projects given in detail and 
illustrated. $2.75. 


2. THE ART OF HOOKED- 


RUG MAKING 

Batchelder 
A book full of design ideas and 
successful patterns for one of the 
most widely made of homemade 
rugs. Contains more than 150 
patterns for both borders and 

center designs. $3.75. 


3. DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 
Loomis 
A text for beginners giving all 
the strokes to be mastered for 
Old English lettering. Includes 
applying flourishes and wvaria- 
tions of style that can be de- 
i from the basic strokes. 
$1.25. 
At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct 
from 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1337 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS) _._.194 
1337 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Please send me the books circled. 
2 3. We pay the postage when 
money accompanies order. _________Enclosed 
& Cc. O. D. 


Name 


Address 











RS. MINNIE STEINBERG of 

Meredosia, Illinois, has al- 
ways liked to make rag dolls. 
Each year she has donated them 
liberally to a church bazaar, 
but there have never been 
enough to go around, and so 
she has made extra ones for 
those unable to buy them at 
the bazaar. 


One of the favorites with her 
customers is the Susan-Chloe 
doll, which really is two dolls in 
one. The head and torso of one 
doll is made of muslin to become 
the Susan doll; the head and 

' torso of the other is made _ of 
shiny black sateen to become 
the Chloe doll. Then the bodies, 
after being stuffed are joined 
to each other at the bottom. In 
that way, there are no legs or 
feet, but a head at each end. The 
Susan doll is dressed in a bodice 
of sprigged print with a skirt 
of the same material. The skirt 
must be long enough to hide 











City Zone._____ State_____ 











TWO-IN-ONE DOLL 


completely the head of the other 
doll and must be full enough 
so that the arms of the under _ 
doll are not apparent. When the 
Susan doll is turned upside down 
she disappears completely, and 
Chloe appears. She is garbed in 
a dress like Susan’s, but the print 
is bolder and more colorful. The 
skirt is double, the skirt of one 
doll’s dress serving as the lining 
of the other. 


The Susan-Chloe doll is about 
fourteen inches high. Features 
are embroidered in colors, and 
the hair is made of yarn. Susan 
has brown hair, Chloe has black. 
A crocheted hat for Susan, a 
gaudy cap or turban for Chloe 
complete their costumes. Chil- 
dren love these two-in-one dolls 
and more than one Susan-Chloe 
doll has gone from Mrs. Stein- 
berg’s home to gladden childish 
hearts in far-away places. 


Leta Schaefer Wierson 








her father died. It was apparent that 
young Katherine must either drop out 
of school or earn her own way. She 
chose the latter course, rented a big 
house near the campus, hired a cook 
and a chaperone (offering each free 
room and board in lieu of salary), 
rented some furniture until she could 
pay for it, and soon had the house 
filled with nineteen other University 
girls. At the end of the year, she sold 
the furniture for exactly what she had 
paid for it and figured that her last 
year of college had cost her not one 
cent. She had that degree and she had 
completed an outstanding college 
career as an honor student, an active 
member of Kappa Kappa Gamma, and 
was a founder of N. U. T. T., a Uni- 
versity club which is still quite active. 


By this time the first World War 
was on and, of course, this energetic 
young woman volunteered as a Red 
Cross nurse. During her training at 
Vassar College she received the only 
formal nutrition education she ever 
had (she was an English major in 
college! ). 


T THE END of the war, Mrs. Wool- 
dridge married and moved to the 


north Texas town of Gainesville. There 
the young Wooldridges entertained 
frequently at home and Mrs. Wool- 
dridge was prominent in church affairs 
and Girl Reserve activities. In such a 
small town there were no caterers and 
no large restaurants or hotel dining 
rooms. When the local ladies were 
hostess to large groups of club women 
in all-day district meetings, they had 
to prepare and serve the food them- 
selves. Because of her ability to man- 
age things and people well, Mrs. Wool- 
dridge was often appointed head of 
the foods committee. 


Then came the time when the Wool- 
dridge children were approaching col- 
lege age. The oldest son, Richard, 
graduated from the state university in 
1941 and young Don had already had 
a year or so there before entering the 
service, but the teen-age daughters 
would soon be ready for college, too. 
Sending four children through college 
is no small task, but capable Mrs. 
Wooldridge was ready with an idea to 
solve the family’s problem and a wealth 
of energy to put the plan into effect. 

She had hoped to establish “a nice 
little place near the campus where stu- 
dents could just drop in between 
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classes,” but she was not able to find 
a suitable location adjoining the cam- 
pus. She finally chose the house at 
2830 Rio Grande because it offered a 
comfortable home for her family with- 
in walking distance of the campus. 
There is even a big backyard in which 
13-year-old Betsy and her Girl Scout 
friends can romp. 


HE OLD HOUSE took some remodel- 
ing. A large, well-planned kitch- 
en with adjoining store room, “salad 
room,” and .maid’s room was added. 
But Mrs. Wooldridge tried to main- 
tain the dignified, simple atmosphere 
of the spacious, high-ceilinged house. 
The windows have draperies of color- 
ful chintz. The library is lined with 
books. Even the Blue Willow china- 
ware, from which the tea room is 
named, gives the feeling of cheerful, 
solid comfort. 

Mrs. Wooldridge has a staff of five 
assistants—two cooks, a cook’s helper, 
and two waiters. They can serve as 
many as sixty guests at a time at lunch- 
eon or dinner—more for teas and other 
parties where guests are not seated. 

She uses all her own family recipes, 
and Lola Mae, the cook, seems to have 
that certain talent for producing per- 
fect results. The hot breads at Blue 
Willows are becoming famous. And 
Mrs, Wooldridge says, “I always try to 
serve nice desserts, never just ice cream. 
I use ice cream as a base for desserts, 
but never alone.” By “nice desserts,” 
she means something like her straw- 
berry shortcake with two layers of 
shortcake lavishly covered with fresh 
strawberries and whipped cream. 

Reservations are requested in ad- 
vance for dinner, but not for luncheon 
and afternoon tea. One may drop in 
between 2 and 5 o'clock for tea (or 
coffee) served with fruit-nut bread, 
butter, and marmalade. 

At dinner, guests have a choice of 
a “regular dinner” of meat, vegetables, 
salad, bread, dessert, and beverage, and 
steak dinners ranging from a small 
club steak to a large sirloin, or a salad 
plate. Mrs. Wooldridge says the salad 
plate is especially popular during the 
summer months. A typical salad plate 
consists of four different salads at- 
tractively arranged with deviled egg 
and huge olives and accompanied by 
hot buttered biscuits, a beverage, and 
a dessert. 


N SPITE OF Mrs. Wooldridge’s extra- 
ordinary managerial ability, it hasn’t 
all been smooth sailing. When she 
opened the tea room about a year ago, 





HUNT FOR SEA SHELLS «S 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 





‘e MOUNT BIRDS 


Arn na SKINS, Make Up FURS 


Lay 


NORTHWEST SCHOOL of ot TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 5979 Omaha, Nebr. 





Send for NEPTUNES TREASURE CHEST. Over one hundred 
Different Ve Varieties of Sea Shells. Packed in Florida Tree Moss, 
WITH a Book of Identification. It’ e to identity each Shell 
in the book. & tructive and ed! Here’s a partial List of 
My terlous Me Snes Gaten. Pinsy share es Teeth, S ieces, Cow 
vs lorse 

Fish, Sea Fans, Besides the Dundred ‘Beant ful ‘and Shells, 
from the Gulf of Maxico, and Indian Waters. 

Wonderful and Mstif se8 TREASURE CHEST Will be 
mail your receipt of a Postal Money 
order for $s. 00 (Five "Dollars, Sent to 


NEPTUNES TREASURE CHEST 
Dept. H. 755 38th Ave. South 
ST. PETERSBURG 


MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 








Right on your kitchen table, w $ can oy 
ell and 


learn to make exquisite Sea Sh Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
graphed home instruction course. will show you 
how to make over 100 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash Trays, Cand 
Dishes, Wall goon Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
“7 co tae it th ial f Dy 
.o ully all the special processes o' 'e- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Lemsineuelas 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools - 
experience needed. Complete course only 
postpaid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in pon ey 
Sorry, no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 


is free. 
caer OF oo 


Box 4550-B3 Coral Gables, Fia. 
“Largest Shelleratt Supply House in U. S$.” 





at least ten or twelve other new res- 
taurants sprang up in Austin at just 
about the same time. Although the 
need for restaurants in over-crowded 
Austin was great, competition was 
“rough” for a time. Prices on food 
supplies have also advanced as much 
as 33 1/3 to 100 per cent above last 
year, although the Blue Willow has 
not advanced its prices. And, of course, 
there have been a few “busts” in food 
preparation, but “that would happen 
in any home occasionally,” concludes 
Mrs. Wooldridge philosophically. 
Although she admits ruefully that 
she hopes “next year will be more 








spare time. Practical 
basic trainin oO nahin school. 
Send for = = tee Pca nbs sage - 
Modern Pho 3 and particulars. Sen 
postage an o obligation. 





lucrative,’ Mrs. Wooldridge says that 
she has accomplished her aims: She 
has made a home for her family and 
six other University students. She has 
gained some prestige in Austin, as 
proved by her recent election to Al- 
trusa, an honorary civic service organi- 
zation. In her own words, she has met 
“many charming people” she might 
not otherwise have known. And she 
is helping to meet the need in Austin, 
particularly in the University area, for 
a really nice place to eat. 


Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 19) 

DRESS: Superintendent of Documents, 

Government Printing Office, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 





BOOST FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


IHE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, in co- 
operation with the University of 
Virginia and other organizations, is 
issuing the Virginia Imprints series. 
This series will list a number of rare 
and valuable books, thus giving a boost 
to the hobby of rare-book collecting. 
The first publication of the series (on 
sale in some private book stores) is en- 
titled, A Preliminary Checklist for 
Abingdon, 1807-1876, and lists all the 
products of the Abingdon press before 
1876. This series is quite similar to the 
old WPA Imprints Inventory, which 
you may remember resulted in quite a 
boom in the book collecting hobby. 





ORCHIDS TO YOU 


IF YOU ARE a flower hobbyist, then 
you're practicing a hobby that has 
good possibilities of being turned into 
a profitable business. As you know, not 
too many years ago flower shops were 
one of the first businesses to be hit by 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Hein op wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In Sid with companies whose products are described on this page 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
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Three-Bladed Coping Saw 


Three Bladed Coping Saw 


ews SAW, far advanced in de- 
sign and appearance, is the latest 
of many recent additions to the King 
Kut line of model building and hand- 
icraft tools, the AP Parts Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio, announces. 


Featuring an ivory colored poly- 
styrene plastic handle and a polished 
tubular steel frame for balance and 
appearance, the new item is designated 
King Kut’s No. 166 Coping Saw. It is 
typical of the King Kut line in that 
the chuck takes not only the conven- 
tional flat blade, but 2 sizes of spiral- 
tooth blades as well. The chuck and 
blades can be swiveled completely 
around and locked at any angle. 


Packed in a red, black, yellow and 
white sturdy metal edge box, the No. 
166 Coping Caw is equipped with one 
No. 167 conventional flat (pin type) 
blade, one No. 167 spiral-tooth blade 
(diameter .040’) and one No. 169 
spiral-tooth blade (diameter .024’). 
Overall length of the handle and frame 
is 12 inches. Actual cutting edges of 





blades are 5¥2 inches. The complete 
package is Fair Traded at $1.35 list. 





A hobbyist applies the first coat of Pro-Mold to a model. 


Flexible Molding Material 


Ww AN EYE toward helping 
hobbyists and noyelty makers 
produce better molds for finer prod- 
ucts, Bing Products, Inc., has brought 
out a new flexible rubber molding ma- 
terfal, Pro-Mold. Pro-Mold enables 
model makers to produce perfect 
flexible rubber molds using only two 
coats. Molds can be made for as little 
as 5 cents to 20 cents apiece, and hun- 
dreds of perfect casts made of plaster 
of Paris, casting plaster, etc. can be 
taken from a single flexible Pro-Mold. 

To make a mold with Pro-Mold one 
coat of Formula A is brushed onto the 
face of the model. and allowed to dry. 
Then with a spatula a coat of Formula 
B is applied. When the mold is com- 
pletely dry, it may be split up the back 
for easy removal of the casts. Adhesive 
plaster strips across the slit in back 
hold the mold together while the cast- 
ing mixture is poured. 

Bing Products point out that a mold 
made of Pro-Mold can be twisted and 
pulled from the most delicate casting 
and it will spring right back into shape. 
Formula A sells for $2.25 a pint and 
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$4 a quart, and Formula B for $2 a 
pint and $3.75 a quart. Prices on larger 
quantities are proportionately less. 
Complete information may be ob- 
tained by communicating with Bing 
Products, Inc., 88 Broad Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


New Operating Milk Train 


S AN ADDITION to its line of smok- 
ing, whistling, remote control op- 
erated toy trains, the Lionel Corpora- 
tion is introducing a new operating 
milk car and platform, At the push of 
a button, the car doors open and a little 
milkman emerges to push eight milk 
cans singly onto the loading platform. 
Both milk car and platform retail at 
$8.95 at all leading department stores, 
toy shops, electrical appliance stores, 
etc., throughout the country. And both 
have to be seen to be believed. The 
car operates on 0 and 0-27 gauge. 


Plastic Jewelry Kit 


LL OF THE materials needed to 

make gem-like internally carved 
costume jewelry and other plastic 
decorations used with any hand power 
tool or flexible shaft are included in 
the new Handee Plastic-Craft kits. 
Floral pieces resemble beautiful flow- 
ers encased in crystal clear plastic. In- 
cluded in the set are special plastic 
cutters, dyes for coloring designs, as- 
sorted clear plastic, cement, sanding, 
buffing and polishing accessories, and 
jewelry findings. The set is complete 
with full-scale working directions. The 
maker asserts the technique is so sim- 
ple that anyone who can “sharpen a 
pencil can make these beautiful, in- 
ternal carvings.” With materials in- 
cluded in kit, jewelry and plastic dec- 
orations with a retail value of over 
$50 can be made. Kits are available 
for immediate delivery, through de- 
partment stores, hardware and hobby 
dealers, or direct from manufacturer, 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1101 
West Monroe Street, Chicago 7, Illi- 
nois. 


Pipe Cleaner Art Kit is $1 


Z low “Pipe Cleaner Art” kit made 
by the American Pipe Cleaner 
Company of Norwood, Massachusetts, 
sells for $1 instead of 75 cents, as 
stated in the October issue of PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. Refills for the kit are 
75 cents. 


Toy Milk Train 








Fon Your Convenience 
For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 
Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 














You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 
a 2-year subscription. 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
on Page 45 





Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 61) 


even a slight economic dent. Today 
the $400-million-a-year retail flower 
business is considered by authorities 
to be depression-proof. Florists are do- 
ing so well—more than one billion 
dollars a year is being taken in by pro- 
ducers, wholesalers, retailers, and nurs- 
eries combined—that “say it with flow- 
ers” wire service is once again being 
put on a round-the-world basis. If you 
wish to get in on the current floral 
boom, two free booklets that may ap- 
peal to you are Business Aid 277; How 
to Profit as a Retail Florist, and Busi- 
ness Aid: 299, Sales Promotion by a 
Florist. ADDRESS: Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Incidentally, if you are an invalid 
or convalescent, gardening is a fine 
hobby. The Army’s Walter Reed Hos- 
pital uses its tremendous gardens to 
help rehabilitate its soldier patients. 
In fact, one of the hospital out-patients 
is now working at Uncle Sam’s Botan- 
ical Gardens, while another has gone 
into the flower business for himself. 





HISTORY ON WHEELS 


B* THIS TIME, the news of Attorney 
General Tom Clark’s crackerjack 
idea—Freedom Train—is nationally 
known. But here are a few facts of 
particular interest to hobbyists. 


Consisting of a seven-car red, white 
and blue train which will tour every 
state and visit many towns and Cities 
in our country, Freedom Train con- 
tains more than 150 of the most valu- 
able American documents, many of 
which bear the prized signatures and 
other handwriting of such people as 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, William Penn, Edmond 


Yribling Wark COLORING PHOTOS 


Fescinating hobby as vocation 
at home b: or 
— is omy yb hd inclined. od. Work f full or 


— 
time. Modern sng brings out natural, life-like 
colors. Many have earned while | 
FREE BOOKLET | tells how to get started doing this 

delightful home work for photog- 


T raphers, stores, individuals, and 
yy hig friends. Send today for your 
copy. No obligation. 


NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
1315 S. Michigan. Ave., Dept. 2069 , Chicago 5, | 











A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 


Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 
wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 
12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 
At All Handicraft Suppliers 


AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER co. 








» Norwood, 








Randolph, the King of Siam during 
1866, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and many others. It will 
provide a veritable heyday for signa- 
ture and document hobbyists, what 
with such priceless papers on view as 
Christopher Columbus’ first printed — 
letter on the discovery of America, one 
of the original Magna Cartas of 1215, 
Thomas Jefferson’s rough draft of the 
Declaration of Independence with sug- 
gestions by Benjamin Franklin and 
John Adams, Paul Revere’s commis- 
sion, Washington’s Farewell Address, 
the Mayflower Compact, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the log of “Old Iron- 
sides,” eleven original Treasury bonds 
dating from 1779 to 1947, and the 
Declaration of the United Nations. 

Freedom Train, which is already on 
its way, will travel about 33,000 miles, 





EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTER®© 


FOR PLEASURE ...FOR PROFIT 


An Ideal Hobby 
A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Wate you own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 
Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made i in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 


















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
An Old Hat 
Becomes A Bag 


Everyone likes bags and purses of 


i all sorts. Especially when they can be 


made by yourself from something right 
on hand. 


Find an old felt hat, wash it with a 
mild soap and rinse thoroughly. Turn 
inside out, as this side usually does not 
show fading, then dry on bath towel. 
It is now ready to press flat by laying 
a damp cloth over the hat and steaming 
it with a hot iron. This will make a 
basket-shaped bag. 

There are various ways of decorating 











your bag. You may embroider it, ap- 
plique felt patches, or use textile paint. 
Line with a piece of old silk and 
whip stitch edges with yarn or six- 
strand embroidery floss. A handle may 
be made from the hat brim on large 
felts, or from a double thickness of 

ribbon. 
—Dorothy M. Clark 








making about 300 stops, including the 
capital city of each state. Hobby history 
is really being made, now that hobby- 
ists all over America will be able to 
see for the first time the cherished 
documents which have heretofore only 
been on view to those relatively few 
people who have visited the Library 
of Congress and the National Archives 
in Washington. 


Answers to Quiz on Page 53 


1—a 9—b 
2—c 10—a 
3—a 11l—c 
4—¢ 12—a 
5—b 13—b 
6—c 14—a 
7—c 15—c 
8—a 























































SUNBONNET SUE & OVERALL 
BILL 


Colorful floral motifs surround a 
white field with Sunbonnet 


crisp, 

Sue and Overall Bill. Stamped on 
bleached, sanforized muslin, excel- 
lent quality, for applique or em- 
broidery. Quickly finished (No wad- 
ding or backing). Size about 36x48 


inches. 
12PH335 POSTPAID. .EACH, $1.39 





— CHRIST HES — PERFECT TS — 


LEY ; 


“ny 


PRETTY PILLOW TOP 


Stamped for exquisite embroidery on 

Black 70-75% wool felt with black 
Rayon Taffeta for the backing. 

in two shades of green, 

of red and clouds 


Leaves 
colorful 


flowers in tints 
outlined in white make a 
and pretty piece. About 18 inches 


square. 
{2PH336 POSTPAID... EACH, 98¢ 

















FELT LAPEL CHARMS 


Youw’ll want to make several of these 
cute lapel pins to adorn your cos- 
tume. Three designs; duck, squirrel 
and dog. Pattern with material and 
directions to finish each animal. 


Three designs in set. 
(2PH325 POSTPAID.....SET, 50¢ 


CLEVER FELT PICTURES 


Designs stamped on Felt with suf- 
ficient material to complete the ap- 
plique pictures. Light blue back- 
ground with white bordér, black and 
white figures with a touch of em- 
broidery. Easy-to-finish. Size about 


Another darling pair of 
clever baby bibs, stamped on 


white terry cloth toweling. 
Large; quickly finished. 











— LUNCH CLOTHS — 
A breakfast cloth with fruit 
& flower design. Could be 


made inte matching curtains, 
place mats or napkins. Red 
and green. About 38 x 40. 








TOWELS 
Finger tip size cotton huck 
towels, about 12x20 inches, 
hemmed. Dainty basket de- 
signs stamped for embroid- 
ery. perfect gifts. 








6x8% inches. Make charming gifts. 


12PH334 POSTPAID... .PAIR, 50¢ 





HOW TO ORDER 








ADD 2% SALES TAX IN MISSOURI 














Simply write your 
order on any handy 
stationery, enclose 
cash, check or morey 
order—full payment, 
and mail the order. 
We pay the postage 
if you send payment 


with order. 








of 





Tubfast, ready - made 
White bias 


finest percale. 








— LUNCH CLOTHS — 
Pretty luncheon cloth on lin- 
ene-like fabric; printed in 
dainty dogwood design; about 
38” square. Rose with red; 
blue and red; yellow with 
green; colorfast. 

(2PH218. ...-...... .89¢ 


—— BATH SETS — 
Fine Cannon Towels and 
matching wash cloths. 
Towels 20x40; 12” square 
wash cloths. White. Tep- 
quality. Buy NOW! 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 











2401 Burlington 


trim. Design in blue, green, 


yellow or rose. 


| MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 





Kansas City 16, Mo. 





of This $5,000.00 


DECIDE RIGHT NOW 
HOW MUCH YOU WISH 


For the month of December we're willing to 
give away $5,000.00 to PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ 
subscribers. Never before has the old expression 
about the early Bird been more true. The early 
ones are going to get their share. 


Shortage of paper has restricted PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES’ circulation. Additional paper is now 
available to accept a few more readers like you. 


YOU CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE SUCCESS AND 
HAPPINESS OF YOUR HOBBYIST FRIENDS 


This is your chance to do other hobbyists— 
your friends and neighbors—a real favor by 
showing them your copy of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. Give them the opportunity to share 
in the thrilling and fascinating accounts of how 
others have made a success of their hobbies. 
For this pleasant pastime of making friendly 


$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 

Circulation Dept. 
356 Handcraft Bldg. 

Kansas City 16, Mo. — 


December. 


ee 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Please send me by return mail full information on $ 
getting my share of the $5,000.00 you're willing to dis- $ 
tribute among PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers during $ 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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calls on your fellow hobbyists we will make 
you an unusually liberal Christmas present. 


THIS 1S NO CONTEST --- EVERYBODY WINS! 


How Much of This $5,000.00 





Do You Wish? You can make ine 
YOUR share almost any 
amount you desire for your- $5.00 


self or your favorite charity. . $10.00 
Maybe your church or club [™ $25.00 
is wishing to raise money. 
You may have the cash or $50.00 
valuable merchandise  re- $100.00 
wards. Men—Women—Boys 
—Girls—the whole family oF More? 
can participate. 











Remember, this offer.is limited to the month of 
December, Rush wire or air mail to get complete 
sure-fire, step by step plans and supplies by 
return mail. 


$$$ $$$ § 


Profitable 


Circulation Department 


356 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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